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EDITORIAL NOTE 


Our consulting expert on Japan is Dr. James William Morley, who became associated 
with ATLAS early this year, in time to help with the selection and translation of sev- 
eral of our most informative pieces, such as Takasaki’s “China Revisited” in our first 
number, and “No. 1 Toyota City” last month. 

We feel particularly fortunate in having qualifications like Dr. Morley’s available as 
guideposts in coverage of all aspects of the Japanese press output: political, economic, 
cultural; popular and scholarly. He is presently Associate Professor of Government, 
Graduate Faculty, at Columbia University and is also a staff member of Columbia’s 
East Asian Institute; next year he will be its Acting Director. Dr. Morley was edu- 
cated at Harvard and Johns Hopkins, and took his Ph.D. at Columbia. During World 
War II he was graduated from the U.S. Naval Training School in the Japanese lan- 
guage, and from the Naval Intelligence School. He has lived for long periods in Japan 
with his family. His most recent publication is “Communist Chinese and Soviet Policies 
Toward Japan” (Institute of Public Relations, New York City, 1959). 

Turning to the Southern Hemisphere and to the last—as of this writing —of our Con- 
sulting Editors, Louis Wiznitzer, born in Brazil, contributes extensively to ATLAS’ 
coverage of the Latin American press. He is a journalist to his fingertips and has be- 
come well known as a correspondent and analyst of events not only throughout his 
native continent but here and in Europe. He continues to travel widely as U.S. and 
U.N. correspondent for Diarios Associados, a Brazilian chain of newspapers; he also 
writes for the Italian weekly, Tempo, and for the French weekly, Le Nouveau Candide. 
This astute observer's special recommendations for ATLAS range from “A Black Saint” 
(April ) to the political “The Cruel Face” in September. 

As ATLAS grows older we are adding supplemental editorial help to our staff, “string- 
ers” residing, for example, in Peru, Chile, Spain, Portugal, Austria, Thailand, Israel, 
et al., who submit important material to us. Further enlarging ATLAS’ scope are the 
travels of Editorial Assistant Virginia Reeves, who is visiting Italy, Belgium and Greece, 
holidaying like a busman as she develops new sources. 

Next month I shall complete my series of sketches on ATLAS editors, and shall then 
turn to our administrative and production department heads. 


ELEANOR DAVIDSON WORLEY 
Publisher-Editor 
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WORLD * PRESS COMMENT 





FIVE WEEKS before the East German Communists forcibly closed all escape 
routes from East to West Berlin, West Germany’s leading news magazine, 
Der Spiegel (July 12), suggested that Berlin had already gone down the 
drain. (See ATLAS, September 1961.) Then, five days after the Iron Curtain 
cut Berlin in two, Die Weltwoche (August 18) of Zurich devoted its first 
page to a leading editorial entitled “Niederlage in Berlin” (Defeat in Berlin ) 
by its senior correspondent, Lorenz Stucki, who at once recognized and pro- 
claimed that the Western Powers had suffered irreparable defeat at Berlin 
and went on to list some of the countermeasures that an alert Western 
jeadership might have taken: 


If the Western Powers had only prepared a common declaration to-issue on that 
Sunday afternoon, August 13, a declaration pointing out that they could not, of 
course, prevent the illegal Soviet action because if Western troops had begun 
to march in Berlin, a popular uprising would have at once broken out in the 
Soviet Occupation Zone of East Germany and could have led to world war. But 
the declaration could have stated that the Western Powers would enter into no 
new Berlin agreement unless that agreement restored freedom of movement 
throughout all of Berlin. At the same time they could have asserted that any 
further forcible violation of their rights and the rights of the West Berliners 
would be met with force. In addition, they could have invited the editorial direc- 
tors of the newspapers and radio and television stations in all non-Communist 
countries, especially those in Asia and Africa, to visit Berlin, gratis, in order to 
see for themselves the Soviet application of the principle of self-determination 
of peoples and thus unmask the terror that now threatens the world. In this 
way the Western Powers might have limited to a minimum the scope of their 
own inescapable defeat and at the same time intensified the political and moral 
confusion of the East bloc. 


Not all of last month’s world press comment echoed Der Spiegel’s pre- 
dictions. Not all of this month’s world press comment duplicates Die Welt- 
woche’s suggestions. But as far as the press of Europe is concerned, it has 
lived up to its best traditions in the variety and authority of its comment. 
For instance, two days before the East German Communists sealed off East 
Berlin, the weekly newspaper Die Zeit of Hamburg—which has as clean a 
political record as any German publication—listed four subjects of Four- 
Power negotiation in connection with the Berlin crisis: 1. Establishment of 
the Oder-Neisse boundary between Germany and Poland. 2. Recognition 
of the East German Democratic Republic. 3. The status of Berlin. 4. Ger- 
many’s renunciation of nuclear weapons. Countess Marion Donhoff, the 
chief political writer for Die Zeit, who suggested this list of topics, frankly 
acknowledged that too many West Germans cared far too little about 
Berlin’s future : 


Our citizens think only of their own future well-being. High elected officials, 
members of the civil service and the Government itself do everything they can 
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not to awaken the citizens of the Federal Republic from the dream paradise in 
which they dwell. Whoever will not put atomic weapons in German hands is a 
traitor to the fatherland, but we must build no fall-out shelters for fear of dis- 
turbing our voters. 


Countess Dénhoff then went on to compare these German citizens with 
the foolish virgins, of whom Jesus said: “The spirit is willing but the flesh 
is weak,” except that in the case of the Germans, the flesh is mighty but 
the spirit is weak. Three weeks later, in another leading editorial entitled 
“After the Explosion,” the Countess summarized what had happened on 
August 13: 


On that day, the Soviets handed over their share in the Four-Power status of 
Berlin to Ulbricht, who can now do as he pleases. This is one fact. Here is an- 
other, of a symbolic kind. The Four-Power status on which the very existence 
of Berlin has rested for years has been torn up by Khrushchev like a paper and 
thrown on the ground beneath the feet of his co-signers, who have made no 
response to this provocation. Yet this fundamental agreement required Khru- 
shchev’s strict adherence under any and all circumstances; it was because of this 
agreement that the deputies elected by the West Berliners could not vote in the 
Parliament of the Federal Republic. And now the three other parties to this 
agreement stand by as if bound hand and foot. They can only protest and 
complain. 











The indifference of the West German public, to which the Countess and! 
other West Germans bore witness, might help account for British, French 
and American reluctance to hasten to the aid of the beleaguered and isolated | 
West Berliners. But the attitude of some West Germans went far beyond 
mere indifference. The satirical Munich weekly, Simplicissimus (Septem- 


ber 9), devoted half a page to a two-color cartoon depicting a world cham | 


pionship prize fight between Kennedy and Khrushchev. In one corner a fat, ; 
unscarred Khrushchev leans contentedly against the ropes while, from the 
center of the ring, Kennedy, on his knees and with one blackened eye, seeks 
to rise to his feet. The referee is counting over him and the caption reads: 
“Breathless public attention! Sensation fills the air! Charming John sinks, 





groggy, to the mat! Already the referee has counted: ‘Cuba—Gagarin—' 


> 39> 


Laos—Titov—Berl-... 


COOOOOOOOCOOOOOOOOOOOOOOD | 


FEW COMMUNIST cartoons or editorials put the Western Alliance to such} 
a strain as this display of German Schadenfreude. Indeed, some Communist! 
propaganda boomeranged. While the Moscow press ignored the Soviet deci- 
sion to resume nuclear testing, Newes Deutschland (September 1 ), the off 


cial daily mouthpiece of the East German Communists, could not suppress’ 


a story to which the West German press and radio gave the widest coverage. 


Under the title “We bar the way to war,” the East German Communist edi} 
torial praised the Soviet Government for publicizing its decision and charge(j 
the Western Powers with systematic violations of the voluntary test ban) 
But it concentrated its fire on the “West German Militarists” and the Wester) 
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Imperialists “who are building a new war machine” and declared that only 
the military superiority of the Soviet bloc has kept the peace thus far: 


The most powerful weapons in the hands of the peace-loving states have already 
extinguished the fires that the imperialists tried to start in Suez, Cuba and Laos. 
And once the peace treaty is signed, Germany cannot again set the world in 
flames. But the Soviet Government has adopted these measures with a heavy 
heart. The threatening actions of the United States and their ultras in Bonn 
and Paris made no other decision possible. Does this mean that the fight for 
disarmament and a ban on atomic weapons has ended? By no means. Does anyone 
belicve that the imperialists would discuss disarmament if they were convinced 
that they had the strongest and best weapons? 


The very Communists who lumped West Germany’s Christian Democratic 
Chancellor Adenauer in with the “West German Militarists” reserved their 
bitterest invective, not for Adenauer, but for Willy Brandt, the Socialist 
Mayor of West Berlin. B.Z. am Abend (August 22), the only evening Com- 
munist newspaper in East Berlin, devoted its entire first page to proclaim- 
ing: “The War of Brandt Will Not Take Place.” The next line—in white 
letters on a black background—read: “No one will shoot. There will be 
negotiations.” As if Brandt had opposed talks or urged war. 


OOOOOOOOOCOOOOOOOCOOOOOOOD] 


THEY VIEW these matters differently from the political left bank of Paris 
but reach similar conclusions. Michel Bosquet, writing in L’Express (Aug- 
ust 24), quoted Chancellor Adenauer as having said to Soviet Ambassador 
Smirnov a few days earlier: “When the weather is better, we shall bathe 
together in the Rhine.” Adenauer had also declared: “We do not want war. 
That is why we ought to and want to negotiate with the U.S.S.R. It is always 
possible to find a way out through negotiation.” From these statements and 
the developments that preceded and followed, M. Bosquet concluded that 
the Berlin Statute which had remained in force since 1945 was dead and 
buried—and with it any possibility that West and East Germany can again 
become a single nation and join the Western bloc in the foreseeable future. 
The Bosquet editorial continued: 


The Chancellor himself felt the wind shift. He has already taken precautions. 
Every time in the past when his allies refused to follow him, he increased his 
contacts with the U.S.S.R. His bathing invitation to Mr. Smirnov follows the 
same line. Nor is it surprising that the Germans in their campaign speeches 
have begun to outline a new policy. The president of the Bundestag (Gersten- 
meier) dared to affirm—although called to order by the Chancellor—that Ger- 
many is ready to revise its system of alliances as the price of unity. Professor 
Golo Mann (like the London Observer) has proposed that East Germany be- 
come like Austria economically, but integrated with the East bloc. To reveal the 
obsolete character of the original Adenauer doctrine and to force the Western 
Powers to accept extensive revisions of that doctrine—these were precisely the 
aims Khrushchev pursued over and above his immediate objective of stabilizing 
last Germany. The Berlin Statute provided the means to gain this end. Far from 
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having brought forth a mouse, the Berlin mountain has only just begun to emerge 


from the mist. BE 

pre 
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ANOTHER PARISIAN journalist has emerged from another kind of migt < 
as a result of the Berlin crisis. Gilles Martinet revealed in France Observg. cio 
teur (August 24) that articles he had written in the two previous issues, } jy 





attacking Communist policy in Berlin, brought him a flood of mail from} att 
Communist Party members and sympathizers. Martinet admitted that until | 94 
the Berlin crisis came along he had always, as a Socialist, felt that he must } 4a} 
never attack the Soviet Union because “however barbaric and bloody a form 
the Russian Revolution took, it had nevertheless opened the way to one of 
the great transformations of our time, as the French Revolution opened the 
way to all the upheavals of the nineteenth century.” But no longer. As long 
as the Americans had a monopoly of atomic weapons, they had a chance 
to roll back the Russians. Now it is the Russians who have gone on the 
offensive at Berlin. And even now Martinet hopes that Khrushchev does not 
seek total victory and lists three essential Western objectives: 


First, the necessity to maintain peace no matter at what cost because nothing 
could be worse than a third world war. I not only urge negotiations but such 
propositions as the recognition of East Germany and the establishment of a 
zone of disengagement in the center of Europe. . . . I am convinced that as long 
as Germany remains divided, the danger of war threatens the heart of Europe. 
Those who want to prolong such an abnormal situation indefinitely are a thou- 
sand times more blind than those who once imagined that the history of Europe TH 
would come to an end with the Versailles Treaty. Having said this much, it 
should be added that Germany cannot be unified under existing conditions. It 
is therefore to our interest to recognize things as they are... . 

The second criterion deals with the prospects for a Socialist Europe. I shall 
not repeat the reasons why it seems to me impossible to fight seriously against 
the Europe of cartels and reactionary governments without linking this struggle 
to an historic movement that is slow, contradictory, but inevitable. Let me 
underline in passing that the moment one accepts this point of view, one cannot 
take the same attitude toward the people of Berlin that one takes toward those 
who live in conventional national communities. | 

I do not accept the view that the “European” population of Berlin has nothing 
to say in a negotiation that concerns it. I do not resign myself to those who | | __ 
would attempt to impose a statute that would mark the first step toward Berlin’s me 
future incorporation in the German Democratic Republic. Such constraint could ha 
only result in driving this population toward the most redoubtable Atlantic | I 


ten 
wit 


“extremism” and in consolidating the worst tendencies in the German Com- tio 
munist Party. anc 

Finally I come to my last criterion: the evolution of the Communist move- 
IONE... « 


At this point M. Martinet speculates on the changes now under way if 
Khrushchev’s Russia, a subject discussed from various points of view else: 
where in this issue. 


OOOOOOOOOCOCOOCOOOOCOOOOOOOOOD 
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BEFORE THE Munich Agreement of 1938 most of the left-of-center French 
press called for firmness; most of the right-of-center papers preached ap- 
peasement. The Berlin crisis has witnessed a partial but not complete 
reversal of roles. Gilles Martinet very nearly apologizes for suggesting that 
it might be prudent for Socialists to view Khrushchev with as much suspi- 
cion as they once viewed Hitler. On the other hand Bernard Cabanes, writing 
in the ultra-nationalist Carrefour (August 30), not only calls for a tough 
attitude toward Khrushchev; he heaps scorn on Tito, Nasser, Nehru and 
other leaders of the non-aligned nations who conferred at Belgrade and 
takes American propagandists to task for paying them any heed: 


American propaganda, with its eye on Belgrade, has thought it most important to 
stress the pitiful economic and human condition to which the East German 
Communists have reduced East Berlin. This propaganda has backfired. It takes as 
its point of departure the same profound misconception of the Afro-Asian psy- 
chology as underlies the program of aid to underdeveloped areas. Far from align- 
ing the uncommitted one-third of mankind on our side, it insults and humiliates 
them. For this failure on the part of the German Democratic Republic is their 
failure. Its humiliation is their humiliation. Such propaganda antagonizes still 
further everybody everywhere who is trying to use authoritarian methods to set 
up a viable economy. It marshals a still larger host against those lucky ones, the 
sorcerers of industrialization and well-being—the Westerners who, of course, 
have amassed their wealth by pillaging overseas peoples. 


ODOOOOOOOOCOOOOOOODOOOOCOOOD 


THE BRITISH press, like the French and West German, commented ex- 
tensively on the Berlin crisis, but dealt chiefly in specifics and always spoke 
with moderation. The London Economist (September 2) laid it on the line: 


A pretense that West Berlin has an independent future is still being kept up by 
Western politicians inside and outside Germany. But the West Berliners them- 
selves are not being taken in. There are just over two million of them, and every- 
one old enough to think is reviewing his or her individual chances and canniest 
course of conduct in the event of a drastic change of regime in the not distant 
| future. 


The Economist even took Khrushchev’s decision to resume nuclear test- 
ing in stride: “It is fair to assume that Mr. Khrushchev, like Mr. Kennedy, 
has long been under pressure from his atomic enthusiasts to let them start 
exploding again.” Two left-of-center weeklies differ in the way they appor- 
tion blame for the danger of war. Tribune (September 2) sees Adenauer 
and the West Germans trying to sabotage negotiations with Khrushchev: 


Unable to prevent them from taking place, they now seem determined to see 
that they shall not succeed. West German motives are crystal clear—Dr. Ade- 
nauer and his colleagues want no settlement that involves Western acceptance 
of East Germany as a sovereign state and the Oder-Neisse frontier with Poland 
as final. The longer a settlement is delayed, the stronger the German armed 
forces become and the greater the opportunities for dictating the terms of Ger- 
man reunification. 
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The New Statesman, on the other hand, reserves its sharpest comment fo; 
President de Gaulle: 


It is unconscionable that de Gaulle’s desire to safeguard France’s remaining 
North African assets—an impossible task in all probability—should be allowed 
to jeopardize a Berlin settlement, with all the incalculable consequences this may 
involve. The time has now come to call de Gaulle’s bluff. 





But London’s mass-circulation, left-wing Daily Mirror (September 1) 
places the blame elsewhere. “Khrushchev has slapped mankind in the face’ 
while the Conservative Yorkshire Post (September 5) of Leeds interprets 
the Soviet resumption of nuclear testing as a major blunder and offers 
Khrushchev its condolences: 


The West’s hand at the conference table will be strengthened by Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s stupid act. We almost feel sorry for him. He must surely have been 
pushed into it by bone-headed generals, Red China and Red Germany. The poor 
man is slipping—and we had held out such high hopes for his future! 





But the Liberal Guardian (September 7)—formerly of Manchester, now 
also of London—called the timing of President Kennedy’s decision to resume 
nuclear testing, even underground, “remarkably inept” and without military 
rhyme or reason: 


Coming so soon after the Soviet tests, the President’s action looks suspiciously 
like a panic measure; moreover it has made him look over-anxious to get in his 
blow before indignation with the Kremlin has begun to cool. If he had waited 
for the United Nations to meet he could have gonc before it as the innocent party 
to present the whole Western case on a test ban. 


OOOOOOCOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOD 


ACCORDING TO the Conservative London Daily Telegraph (September 7), 
the communiqué produced by the Belgrade Conference of twenty-five lead- 
ers of non-aligned nations “is a lazy document—pompous and pretentious, 
professing much admirable principle without the slightest indication of 
how it is to be applied.” And of course it devotes all its diatribes to imperialism 
and colonialism; none to the Soviet satellite empire. If, however, the Bel- 
grade communiqué did the Soviet Union little harm, the panic created by the 
Soviet announcement of a resumption of nuclear testing proved a Soviet 
bonanza. The press of the whole world carried the remarks made by India’s 
Prime Minister Nehru after he had conferred for two hours and a half 
with Khrushchev, the day after the Belgrade Conference adjourned. Said 
Nehru: 


Once again the foul winds of war are blowing. There are atomic tests and the 
world grows fearful. Once the door of war is opened, life on earth will be com- 
pletely extinguished. It is strange that when man has the power to improve the 
lot of humanity and to open the doors of progress, the ghost of war should fall 
on us. I cannot understand why man should do this. 
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Perhaps an unprecedented, surely an astounding admission. Seldom if 
ever before has a world leader of Nehru’s eminence frankly confessed in 
public that he “cannot understand” one of the gravest issues of his time. 
Nor was this all. If a Nehru rose to the bait of Khrushchev’s defeatist propa- 
ganda, how much more effect that same propaganda must be having 
among the popular masses in the non-aligned lands. 


PODOOOOOCOCOCOCOOOCOOCCOOCOO COD 


THE VIEWS of J.-J. Servan-Schreiber, editor of L’Express of Paris, seldom 
commend themselves to President de Gaulle and never to the ultra-national- 
ists who oppose the President. But he took an even more independent line 
than usual when he began his weekly editorial in the issue of August 31 
with the statement that the resignation of Brazil’s President Quadros “hits 
us harder” than the United Nations vote against France on the Tunisian 
question or the replacement of the moderate Ferhat Abbas as head of Al- 
gerias Provisional Government by the much more radical Yussef Ben 
Khedda. For Servan-Schreiber saw in the Quadros affair a repetition of the 
same pattern that France followed when such Presidents and Premiers as 
Coty, Pflimlin and Mollet meekly stepped aside—although they commanded 
wide support inside and outside Parliament—and permitted General 
de Gaulle to take over because only de Gaulle had the backing of the French 
Army. “I feel myself crushed. Obscure forces are ranged against me,” said 
Quadros. “If I had remained head of the government, I do not think I could 
have succeeded in maintaining public order.” Which led Servan-Schreiber 
toconclude: 


The great historical fact that conditions political reflexes in the West is not, as 
one might be tempted to believe, the memory of Nazi atrocities, but memory of 
the hecatombs of the Spanish Civil War. Civil war—what am I saying?—the 
mere threat of civil war makes all our brave revolutionaries recoil with horror. 
Anything but that! 


Servan-Schreiber went on to explain that he drew many of his conclu- 
sions about Quadros from a report that L’Express, the New Statesman and 
L’Espresso all published by K. S. Karol, a Polish veteran of the Red Army 
who has written on world affairs for various European publications of the 
non-Communist left. Like many European intellectuals, Karol takes a more 
anti-American than anti-Soviet line, as when he attributed the resignation 
of Quadros chiefly to the anti-Castro hysteria that has now gripped ruling 
circles in the United States and in Latin America as well. As Peter Grubbe 
of Die Welt (July 8) pointed out in a long report on “The Insecure Conti- 
nent,” the revolution now sweeping Latin America is a social revolution of 
the poor against the rich, and the strongest feeling against the United States 
comes from those Latin Americans who “regard the United States as the 
protector, the foreign defender, of the rich within their own country.” 

But it remained for the Neue Ziircher Zeitung (September 1) to unravel 
some of the complexities behind the resignation of Quadros and the oppo- 
sition to Goulart as his successor. In the first place, the Army in Brazil has 
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always upheld legality and shared, with the Roman Catholic Church, high 
hopes of President Quadros. Whether the decision of Quadros to quit was 
“the flight of a neurotic in the face of responsibility or the subtle game of 
a Machiavelli,” the Neue Ziircher Zeitung cannot say for sure, but it points 
out that his financial reforms and his drive against waste and inefficiency 
in government made powerful enemies. Quadros’s partiality toward Castro 
caused some concern, but not enough to prevent the United States from 
extending him credits. And the Quadros Government enthusiastically joined 
President Kennedy’s Alliance for Progress which Moscow and Havana de. 
nounced with one voice. As for Goulart, the report in the Neue Ziircher 
Zeitung continues: 


Goulart had already served as Vice President during the Kubitschek era, though 
he later broke away. From the outset his codperation with President Quadros 
also left much to be desired. Goulart always and repeatedly tried to sabotage 
Quadros’s reform program. Instead he advocated ruinous economic measures and 
demagogic social welfare programs. It is conceivable that Quadros sent him on 
his “good will” mission to Peking to get him out of the way. The trip to the 
East also conformed with the Vice President’s own inclinations. People disagree 
about the motives of Quadros in sending Goulart on the mission. Many regard it 
as a gesture to the extreme left. Conservative circles viewed with alarm the 
numerous side visits Goulart paid on various neutrals. They feared he might later 
bring pressure to bear on Quadros, whose nervous temperament caused concern. 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOODOOOO OOD 


LIKE MANY other public events, the resignation of Quadros has its roots 
in the human personality. At any rate, that is the way Folha de Sdo Paulo 
(August 26), the most serious morning newspaper in Brazil’s largest city, 
interpreted what it called a “deplorable” affair: 


Instead of having what he called “the courage to resign,” it would have been 
more patriotic and wise for him to have had the courage to confront those who 
“placed the interests of the many beneath the interests and appetites of small 
groups of individuals,” to quote his own words. Unfortunately, Quadros’s emo- 
tional instability made it impossible for him to fight his enemies and rise above 
his quarrels with the serenity of the statesman. Quadros has done now what he 
did before, as a candidate. Then his gesture hurt only those who supported his 
candidacy. Now he has caused great damage to the whole country and plunged 
it into anxious uncertainty. 


Another Sao Paulo newspaper, Estado de Sdo Paulo—which offers the 
most comprehensive news coverage in Latin America—had kind words for 
the new look that United States policy began to assume at the Punta del 
Este meeting: 


The rigid mentality that dominated Washington’s foreign policy for many years 
accounts for the many mistakes then made. On the assumption that what is right 
for the United States must be right for everybody, Washington always opposed 
the extension of government loans, in the firm belief that private capital could 
make the best contribution to the development of other lands. . . . That situation 
has now changed completely. The United States shows a new and realistic under- 
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standing of Latin America’s importance. Events in Cuba and Castro’s integra- 
tion with the Communist camp have shocked the United States into a new 
awareness. Kennedy’s election has also revolutionized methods and perspectives. 
American experts no longer fear government planning and have become the 
first to acknowledge the importance of government action in the distribution 
of the funds made available. The perspectives after the Punta del Este Confer- 
ence appear excellent. 


OOOCOCOOOCOCOOOSOOCOOOOOOOOCOD 


MOST OF the comment in Jerusalem’s multi-party Hebrew press stressed 
the fact that Premier David Ben-Gurion’s moderate Mapai Party emerged 
from the recent Israeli elections with six fewer seats in the next Parliament 
than it had in the last one. With barely one-third of the total seats, the Mapai 
Party has always had to bring other parties into a coalition, and newspapers 
reflecting the views of these other parties at once expressed the doubts that 
later led Ben-Gurion to stand aside—however briefly. Herut, speaking for 
the nationalistic Herut Movement which led the opposition to Ben-Gurion, 
gloated : 


The people paid back Mapai and its leaders for their arrogance and contempt 
for democracy and the intelligence of the citizens. . . . The electors have made a 
mockery of the Liberal claim to be an alternative to the existing regime, for they 
know that this “alternative” has always been a satellite of Mapai. The Herut 
Movement has emerged from the elections strengthened and confident. 


Davar, speaking for the trade unions, found that the elections “proved 
beyond the shadow of a doubt” that Mapai remains “the leading party.” But 
it warned the leaders of that party not to ignore the lesson that “the public 
is more sensitive to what happens in a large and responsible party, to which 
it has entrusted the leadership of the country, than to what happens inside 
the splinter parties.” 


Quincy Howe 
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KIRA GEORGIEVNA 


Victor Nekrastev 


Translated from NOVY MIR, Moscow, Number 6, 1961 


With this issue ATLAS begins the publication, in three parts, of a new Soviet 
novel. Kira Georgievna portrays life in the Soviet Union in 1959, 
particularly the life of the intelligentsia as it has been influenced by the 


political past and present. 


Victor Nekrasov is a member of the “middle generation” —those born around 
the time of the Revolution. Two previous books, V Okopakh Stalingrada (In 
the Trenches of Stalingrad) and V Rodnom Gorode (In the Home Town) earned 


him the appellation of “honest writer.” 


Chapter One 


rTER the third or fourth drink they started to 
TaN argue about art. The discussion ranged back 
and forth until finally they were debating 
whether an unpublished novel or short story could 
be considered a bona fide work of art. Opinions were 
divided. Some said ves, others no. Both sides argued 
most convincingly. And most convincing of all was 
Kira Georgievna—or at least so it seemed to her. 
What difference does it make whether a story has 
been set in type or simply written in longhand in a 
child’s exercise book? It exists, it has seen the light of 
day, it has been born—that was all there was to it! It 
doesn't matter how many people read the storvy—even 
if it has only one reader, even if it is read only by the 
author himself. The important thing is that it was 
written! 

“Suppose I do your bust in marble, Leshka.” 
Leshka, a young, argumentative artist, was her chief 
debating opponent. “I cut it with vour hair sticking 
out in all directions and I leave it in my studio, I don’t 
exhibit it. Just because it’s in my place on Sivtsev 
Vrazhek and not in the exhibition hall on Kuznetsky— 
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does that mean it’s not a work of art? Nonsense!” 

She spoke cheerfully and, as always, assertively, 
allowing no interruptions. Kira Georgievna loved to 
argue. She loved the actual ritual of argument and 
its background. A smoke-filled room, artists, blazing 
eyes, everyone interrupting everyone else. Pulsating 
thoughts . . . In all of this too there was something of 
art itself. 

“That has nothing to do with it,” she went on. “It 
doesn’t matter where or how this or that work of art 
is exhibited. What makes it a work of art is the ability 
of the artist to seize on the most striking, individual 
and distinctive features and from these to create a 
generalized image...” 

“Etcetera, etcetera, etcetera. That’s obvious.” It was 
gay and disheveled Leshka who had interrupted het. 
“But what about the great Shubin? Do his sculptures 
generalize or not, ch? Damn it all, every single one of 
those public figures of his stands out as an individual!” 

“Just a minute...” 


But at this point everyone started to talk at once. f 
Kira Georgievna was thrown off stride, lost her train of [ 
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thought and asked for a cognac. The cognac went to 
her head (she usually said she could drink a lot) and 
she went out onto the balcony. 

Below her twinkled the lights of festive Moscow 
stretching to the very horizon. The Kremlin and the 
skyscrapers were lit up with searchlights. 

“That’s beautiful,” she thought to herself. “Very 
beautiful. The Kremlin, and the skyscrapers, and the 
reflections in the water. It doesn’t matter that the sky- 
scrapers are quite illogical. Right now they’re beauti- 
ful, this is the time to look at them—white and prickly 
in the night. This is their moment of logic. And the 
car lights crawling below ... No, better not look down 
... She turned away. In the room the argument was 
still in progress. “And what a great bunch of guys... 
So nice, all of them. Leshka, and Vovka, and Grigorij 
Aleksandrovich .. . He’s a bit of a fool, of course, and 
he’s not much good at his work, but he’s a kind, good- 
natured old man. But he shouldn’t drink so much. 
Yurochka too, now I come to think of it. Why did he 
have to go and sit with that drunk, Smorodnitsky? He 
has to take me home...” 

Later, sitting in the taxi beside Yurochka, she 
thought what a fine, sweet, sensitive boy he was; he 
was embarrassed if, as just now, he so much as touched 
her hand by accident. “But he likes me, I know it, he 
likes me,” she thought, and the idea that she could be 
attractive to a plain, straightforward, healthy boy of 
twenty-two was especially pleasant. He gave her a 
quick sideways glance. He was sitting upright, hands 
on knees, watching over the driver’s shoulder as the 
pavement rushed toward them. 

“Are you angry, Yurochka? Are you sulking?” 

Yurochka did not answer. All evening she had been 
needling him a bit and he, the silly fool, had been act- 
ing resentful. First of all she had told him to take off 
his tie. He had a beautiful neck, she had said, so why 
wear that yoke. He had obediently removed his tie and 
unbuttoned his shirt collar, and for some reason every- 
one had laughed. Then in front of everyone she had 
started to talk about sculping him, about the mas- 
culine line of his chin, about how she had started on 
his head, and Yurochka had been terribly embarrassed. 
He was always getting embarrassed among her friends; 
he was an electrician and in Kira’s circle they were all 
artists and sculptors. In his discomfort he had gone 
over and sat down beside Sergei Smorodnitsky, who 
used to be a sailor; it was after two o’clock before Kira 
Georgievna had managed to pry him loose. When 
they finally took their leave, he was sulking but she 
was in the best of spirits. 


Kira Georgievna 


They dismissed the taxi at the entrance to the large 
house on Nemirovich-Danchenko Street. 

“T’'ll see you upstairs,” Yurochka muttered gloomily. 
“The elevator’s not working.” 

“Don’t bother, I’m not afraid,” Kira Georgievna 
said, but without answering he went in and ran swiftly 
up the stairs. 

“He’s a wonderful, good, unsophisticated boy,” Kira 
thought. “Much, much better than all the Smorodnit- 
skys and Kuliavins!” 

Slightly out of breath, she arrived at the sixth-floor 
landing. Yurochka was hanging over the banisters, 
looking down at the ground floor. 

“Thank you,” she said. “I'll see you tomorrow. At 
eleven, and please be on time.” 

Instead of answering, Yurochka suddenly pulled 
her close, kissed her hard and clumsily, then plunged 
down the stairs. 

Kira Georgievna’s first thought was: what a good 
thing she hadn’t been the one to make the advance, 
then she thought how unpleasant stale liquor smelled; 
only in third place came the thought that tomorrow 
she would have to give Yurochka a talking-to. 

She heard the door slam below. 

She opened the apartment door with her latchkey. 
Everyone was asleep. For some reason she glanced into 
the kitchen, then on tiptoe she went up to Nikolai 
Ivanovich’s door and opened it slightly. As always, he 
at once switched on the light, half sitting up in bed, 
blinking his short-sighted eyes. 

“Well, how was it? Did you have a good time?” 

“Go back to sleep. Yes, I had a good time.” 

He put on his glasses and started to fumble for a 
cigarette. 

“Was Sergei Vladimirovich there?” 

“Sergei Vladimirovich was there. You oughtn’t to 
smoke at night. Go to sleep.” 

He smiled a gentle, apologetic smile and, instead of 
taking a cigarette, picked a butt out of the ash tray. 

“You can hardly call this smoking, can you?” 

“That’s even worse for you,” Kira Georgievna said. 
Looking at his flabby, good-natured face, with bags 
under the eyes, she thought to herself: “They don’t 
come any better, he’s the best person in the world.” 
And later, standing in her room by the open window, 
breathing in the fresh spring air, looking out over 
darkened Moscow at the silhouette of the city as it 
etched itself against the east, she thought how wonder- 
ful she felt and what a kind, sensitive, understanding, 
genuine person Nikolai Ivanovich was—Nikolai Ivano- 
vich, her husband. 
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Chapter Two 


IRA GEORGIEVNA—OT, as her friends called her, 
kK Kilia (as a child she was for a long time unable 
to pronounce the letter “r” )—had started life 

in relatively happy circumstances. She was born in 
Kiev and lived there until the war. Her father was an 
otolaryngologist and her mother what is listed in the 
official forms as a “female head of household.” There 
was also her younger brother, Mishka, lazy, keen on 
soccer and the scrappiest youngster in the block. 

When she was in school Kilia used to dream of be- 
coming a dancer, and she even went to a ballet studio. 
Later, while attending a school of commerce and in- 
dustry (“because everyone has to be trained”) which 
she hated and thought extremely boring, she began to 
dream about being a movie star. She had a trim figure, 
merry eyes, curly hair cropped like a boy’s, and her 
friends at the vocational school assured her that she 
was exceptionally photogenic (a very fashionable word 
at the time). On the mirror above her dressing table 
there appeared photographs of the famous movie stars 
of those years. At one time she even wore bangs a la 
Lya de Putti. Then the cinema palled and she devel- 
oped a passion for painting—in a very avant-garde 
manner that horrified her solid, respectable parents. 
At the entrance examination for the art institute she 
took the old porter for her model, painting him in 
green and in the style of Cézanne. She was, however, 
accepted, but as a student in sculpture, not painting. 

The institute life was gay and not too exhausting. It 
was pleasant to walk around with a small sketch, to 
clean the paint and clay from her dress with benzene, 
to discuss with professional aplomb problems of color, 
tone, shade, to rave about Matisse, Gauguin and Mail- 
lol and to smile skeptically at the mention of Surikov’s 
or Antokolsky’s name. At the institute she learned to 
smoke. It was also there that she fell in love. First with 
a fellow classmate, Sashka Lozinsky, a gymnast, singer 
and guitar player, then with bespectacled Venka Lif- 
shitz, who wrote poetry. Venka introduced her to a 
poet’s circle. That turned out to be great fun. People 
read verses to each other, their own and others’, 
Ukrainian and Russian verses; they argued, joked, 
wandered at night through the parks above the Dnie- 
per, drank a bit—not so much because they wanted to 
as to prove that they were adult. It was in their 
company that she first met Vadim Kudriavtsev. 

Whatever Kilia did, she did without thought or 
hesitation. She did not like to deny herself anything. 
She would make a snap decision and carry it out im- 
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mediately; her parents never had time to so much as 
utter a word. One evening she brought home a tall, 
well-built, blue-eyed young man of about twenty. He 
was wearing a green sport shirt and had a shock of 


gvpsy-black hair which fell over his eyes. She intro. | 


duced him as the most talented of all the poets she 
had met. And to his great embarrassment he was 
obliged to read aloud two of his poems, “Footprints 
of the Ant” and “The Bored Boomerang.” Her par- 
ents, who found even Blok hard to take, listened in 
utter discomfort, while Kilia never took her shining, 
ecstatic eyes off Vadim, her beloved Dimka. Three 
days later they were married. 

A cottage is a castle for those in love. She was 
eighteen, he was twenty. They settled down in the 
minute fifth-floor room which Dimka had rented since 
quarreling with his father, a famous engineer. The 
window looked out onto a roof, but beyond the roof 
one could see hundreds of other roofs, and this they 
both liked very much—it seemed just like a garret in 
Montmartre. Equally Montmartre, they felt, were 
Kilia’s ultra-avant-garde sketches and studies, which 
were hung all over the walls, and two black Negro 
masks with protruding lips, also her work. The room 
was always in complete disorder. Dimka’s poems were 
lving about everywhere on scraps of paper; one of 
them was even written on the wall. 

Besides writing poetry Vadim worked for the 


movies. He was an assistant producer, although he had } 


had no specialized training and was merely young, 
enterprising and loved the bustling atmosphere of the 
film world. Kilia also loved the bustle. She loved the 
actors, too, and the light of the arc lamps, and the 
scenes shot at night which she started to watch along 
with Vadim, and the night excursions to the Conti- 
nental—in a word everything which to her parents 
came under the frightening heading of “bohemian.” 
Her studies at the institute had been almost com- 
pletely abandoned, thrust aside by a commission to do 
some decorations for the film studio. Apart from the 
pleasure and the money, this made it possible for her 
to meet such people as Dovzhenko, Pudovkin, Eisen- 
stein; she even managed to get into an argument with 
Eisenstein at one of his lectures. Life, in fact, was 


exciting and worth living. All this was in 1936. A yeat i 


later Vadim was arrested. 

The cozy Montmartre room was officially sealed. 
Kilia went home to her parents. At home the prevail 
ing atmosphere was one of gloom. Several times Kilia 
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} was summoned to a large gray house on Korolenko 
Street and was told terrible things about Dimka, 
things it was impossible to believe. At the institute she 
was sent for several times and interviewed; a month 
later she was expelled. A pilgrimage through various 
ofices and departments began. Her father took a leave 


F of absence at his own expense and accompanied Kilia 


to Moscow. A year later she was readmitted, but to the 
class a year behind the one she had originally entered. 

During the first weeks, even months, after Vadim’s 
arrest Kilia was not herself. Everything had been 
so unexpected, so terrifying. Her cheerful, reckless 


 Dimka, who wrote verses about “the green clouds 


pierced by the arrow of Cupid who hocked his quiver,” 
her blue-eyed Dimka, disorderly, light-hearted, who 
gave away everything to everyone, a general favorite— 
her Dimka was suddenly an enemy of the people. 
These events left their imprint on Kilia. The care- 


I free gitl who had lived as it were on life’s surface, glid- 


ing merrily across it, suddenly grasped that, apart from 


the noisy evening parties and poetry readings, apart 


from the nice little sketches hung on the walls, life 
held things more complicated, more important, not 
always understandable and, alas, not always pleasant. 
But she had an enviable disposition; she had the ability 
to forget the things that complicate life) This may not 
be the finest trait in human nature, but for Kilia her- 
self and for those who were close to her it made life 
easier. When evacuation from Kiev came three years 
later, this trait helped Kira (by now almost never 
called Kilia), her mother and her younger brother to 
live in the difficult circumstances in which they found 
themselves, helped them, too, to get over the death of 





her father. Briefly, Kira had the knack of not losing 
heart. She worked for the local newspaper, supplying it 
with caricatures of Hitler and Goebbels, illustrated 
slogans for the club and drew posters for the movie 
theater, taught drawing in the elementar~ grades, 
stood in queues, carried home food rations aud some- 
times at night, together with her neighbors, pulled 


Kira Georgievna 


apart wooden fences to make firewood. All this she did 
with ease and, though not always with pleasure, with- 
out ever complaining. 

She never forgot Vadim. Over her bed there hung 
two small snapshots of him, a serious one which was 
his passport photo, and another which showed him 
doing a handstand on the beach. But time had passed 
and there was no denying that the original sharpness 
of her pain had become dulled. However strange it 
may seem, Vadim was more often remembered by 
Sophia Grigorievna, Kira’s mother, who had at one 
time called him “that character,” and by her brother. 
Mishka had adored his brother-in-law, who had taught 
him to swim and dive, to jump off a tram going at full 
speed and—most important of all—to smoke. 

Another five years passed. In 1946, at Alma-Ata, 
Kilia met Nikolai Ivanovich Obolensky, a professor at 
the art institute, and the next year she accompanied 
him to Moscow. Sophia Grigorievna and Mishka also 
found their way to Moscow soon afterward. 

It is dificult for mothers to become accustomed to 
things, much more difficult than for their children. 
Just as Sophia Grigorievna had found it hard to get 
used to the fact that their little Kilia had suddenly be- 
come the wife of a stranger in a green sport shirt who 
smelled of tobacco (and sometimes of vodka), so it 
was difficult for her to adjust to Kilia’s marriage to 
Obolensky. In spite of everything, Vadim had been 
almost the same age as Kilia and, as her woman friends 
had said, they made a “fine-looking couple.” And it 
had soon become apparent that on the whole Vadim, 
for all his irresponsible light-heartedness, was kind, 
cheerful, obliging and—most important—loved Kilia, 
and she loved him. And Sophia Grigorievna had also 
come to love him. But Obolensky? A gray, bald, elderly 
widower with a bit of a paunch, a diabetic, always 
covered with cigarette ash, quiet and uncommunica- 
tive. He was, to be sure, well known and well off. 
Surely it was not possible that Kilia could have been 
tempted by position, money, connections... 


Chapter Three 


she didn’t feel her age. Her figure was as trim 
as ever (she was particularly pleased when peo- 
ple on the street or in a store called her “Miss’”’), she 
still loved the beach, swimming, rowing (unfortu- 
nately there was now very little time for this). Unlike 
her women friends, she did not have to worry about 


| Cs GEORGIEVNA was forty-one years old, but 


her weight, her heart gave her no trouble, she never 
complained of headaches. It is true she touched up her 
hair and took considerable pains to see that no gray 
showed at the part, but her teeth were her own and 
the two gold crowns at the back of her mouth showed 
only when she laughed. Her complexion was fresh and 
her face almost unlined; strangers never took her for 
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more than thirty-two or thirty-three. But this was not 
the main thing. The main thing was that she had con- 
trived over the years to preserve a quality that nor- 
mally disappears with age—she was still as enthusiastic 
about sculpturing as she had been at twenty) More- 
over, she had acquired a new habit, one that frankly 
surprised her friends—she had learned to work. And in 
this Nikolai Ivanovich Obolensky had greatly helped. 

Born before the turn of the century, he was more 
than twenty years older than Kilia. He was twenty- 
one when the Revolution started and like all the young 
artists of the time he had enthusiastically drawn gigan- 
tic posters showing workers and Red Army men giv- 
ing hell to Denikin, Wrangel and Pilsudski. Then his 
enthusiasm for posters passed. Thanks to his father, 
also an artist, who had studied at the Academy along 
with Kustodiev and Maliavin, he had been taken over 
by Nesterov and by the end of the Thirties was a fairly 
well-known painter. During the war he received a 
Stalin prize and soon afterward was elected an associ- 
ate member of the Academy of Arts. 

Notwithstanding these honors he remained as be- 
fore—modest, even shy, a person who loved his work, 
his brushes, his easels, his paints, his students and the 
public service (he was a member of innumerable judg- 
ing committees ) to which he conscientiously devoted 
himself. It was all he had left; his wife had died before 
the war and his son, a lieutenant in the artillery, had 
been killed in the fighting outside Moscow in 1941. 

When Kilia went to Nikolai Ivanovich’s place for 
the first time (it was in Alma-Ata, and she was work- 
ing as a propaganda agitator), the appearance of his 
room horrified her. Portraits, sketches, unwashed 
dishes, saucepans: everything was mixed up together, 
and in the midst of this primordial chaos, from the top 
of a decrepit wardrobe, a marble copy of the Godunov 
Voltaire looked down ironically on the ruins. Perhaps 
it was this cunning, wise old man who had brought 
together the no longer young professor and the stu- 
dent who had yet to receive her degree. 

She completed her studies in Moscow, where she 
moved into Nikolai Ivanovich’s half-empty apartment. 
Some smiled and winked significantly about all this, 
but Kira Georgievna (as people now called her) ig- 
nored them. The work she did for her degree, which 
she obtained with honors, caused even old man 
Matveev to say: “This scatterbrained girl has some- 
thing.” And as for the meaning smiles, the glances 
that were exchanged, she didn’t give a damn! 

Yes, her husband was old. But she loved him. Laugh 
if you will—she loved him. Yes, he was often ill, had 
diabetes, high blood pressure, a bad heart; he was 
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helpless and defenseless in everything that did no 
have to do with his art; in art though, thank God, he 
knew no compromise. He never allowed himself to hy 
influenced by personalities; if he voted for or against 
someone, it was only because he himself was for o; 
against, not for extraneous considerations. The sty. 
dents loved and respected him, and students have, 
sure sense of values when it comes to love and respect, 
Yes, he had a dacha in Krasnaia Pakhra, but it had} 
been bought mainly because Mishka had married and 
had then at once with inopportune haste acquired 
twins. Yes, her husband was old and not very good- 
looking, he was bald, he had a paunch, but life with 


him was easy and simple, he understood everything | 


at a word, he was exceptionally tactful, he understood 
that Kilia had her own interests, her own circle of 
friends,) 

Yurochka, for example. Yurochka, the handsome 
young model who had been posing for three months 
for her sculpture “Youth.” Another husband might 
not have taken to the boy so thoroughly, but Nikolai 
Ivanovich was very fond of Yurochka, always wel. 
comed his visits, would even drink a glass or two of 
cognac with him. He understood perfectly that for 
Kira, Yurochka was only a boy with setae om 
muscles whom it was pleasant to sculpture, a very 
nice, rather uncouth boy whom they had met last year 
on the beach when their car broke down. Yurochka 
had tinkered with the engine for quite a while and 
then Kira Georgievna, sizing up his athletic build with 
a sculptor’s eye, had noted down the phone numberat 


the place where he worked (he was an electrician for / 


a construction agency ). When she was commissioned 
to do the figure “Youth” for the Agricultural Exhibi- 
tion she phoned Yurochka and talked him into posing 
for her; he was reluctant, for like most people he 
thought there was something degrading about being 
a model. That was all. Now he came to her place three 
times a week after work and posed for her. And Nikolai 
Ivanovich understood this perfectly. She understood, 
too: after all, she was on the wrong side of forty; her 
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feelings for Yurochka were purely maternal. And she 
only teased him because he became embarrassed and 


offended in such a delightfully childish manner. He , | 


was still a boy. Nothing but a boy. And now he had 
suddenly kissed her on the stairway. What was the 
matter with him? Had he no girl friends of his own? 
And he had kissed her like a bear. He’d hugged her in 
his great arms, nearly wrenching off her neck. 


t 
“Yes, I’ll have to give him a talking-to,” she thought, f 
and she closed the window (it was getting chilly), “a 


serious talking-to. After all, he’s only a boy...” 
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Chapter Four 


was blue. Kira Georgievna woke up earlier 

than usual—as a rule she got up about nine or 
nine-thirty—and found Nikolai Ivanovich still in the 
dining room; he always got up early and had his break- 
fast alone. 

“You don’t look too well today,” she said, kissing 
him on the forehead. 

“That’s age,” Nikolai Ivanovich replied, standing 
up. “For some reason I tossed and turned all night 
long. And I had a lot of foolish dreams.” He lit 
a cigarette. “Are you working today?” 

“Why?” 

“Nothing really. I just thought . . . it’s holiday 
weather, springtime .. . we don’t get enough fresh air.” 

“No, we don’t. But I’ve already made an appoint- 
ment with Yurochka. And I can’t reach him now by 
phone.” 

“Well, if you made the appointment...” 

Kira Georgievna walked through into the bathroom. 

A cold shower chased away the last vestiges of the 
previous evening’s intoxication. Everything now 
seemed amusing: the argument about art; the rhapsod- 
ical toasts proposed by Leshka, her main adversary, 
in honor of “creative” and against “commercial”’ real- 
ism; and funny Yurochka who had been offended; his 
childish advance to her on the stairs. No, she would 
not give him a talking-to, she would simplv smile and 


N EXT MORNING the sun was shining and the sky 


say that she was twenty years older than he and that at 


her age... . No, she wouldn’t. She would simply re- 
prove him with a “Now, now, Yurochka.” Or perhaps 
it would be best not to say anything at all, as though 
nothing had happened. 

Kira Georgievna walked to her studio on Sivtsev 
Vrazhek. When she reached Nikitsky Gate she de- 
cided that after all she should give Yurochka a talking: 
to. She could have done so yesterday, but since in her 
confusion she had not, she would today ... Coming 
out onto the Arbat, she changed her mind. Really it 
_ would be silly to take seriously what had happened 
vesterday. Yes, silly. And so she made no decision at all. 

Yurochka had been waiting for about half an hour. 
He was sitting by the window on the old creaking 
couch, leafing through a copy of Ogonek. He looked 
gloomy. 

“What a wonderful day! Spring is really here,” Kira 


it, | Georgievna said cheerfully as she came in, and then it 
a | 


dawned on her that she could not give him a talking-to 
| since she had failed to do so right at the start. 


Yurochka raised his head and lowered it again im- 
mediately. 

“Yes, it really is.” 

“T was just on Nikitsky Boulevard and, you know, 
there are buds on the trees. Really. I even pulled one 
off and ate it.” 

God, what nonsense I’m talking, immediately 
flashed through her mind. 

Yurochka did not answer. Snub-nosed, with close- 
cropped bristling hair, he looked just like a boy. But 
his hands were those of an adult—sinewy, with broad, 
coarse palms. 

““What’s more, we must begin to think about the 
summer. We don’t want the car just standing around, 
no one using it. Perhaps you could find time to check 
it over?” 

“All right,” Yurochka said gloomily and, laying 
aside his magazine, headed for the closet where he al- 
ways changed his clothes. “Shall we get started?” 

“Yes, yes, let’s get started.” 

Kira Georgievna started to look for her overalls, 
failed to find them, went up to the clay model—a large 
object with rags wrapped around it—unwound a few 
rags, then began to look for her overalls again—the 
devil knows where they’ve got to...” 

Motes of dust floated in a broad ray of sunlight 
which streamed into the studio through the large bay 
window. The light fell partly on the floor and partly 
on the wall, where some plaster masks were hanging. 

“How dead they all look,” thought Kira Georgievna. 
“White, dead, with their eyes closed. They give me the 
willies. I'll take them down.” 

Yurochka came out of the closet shivering slightly; - 
it was chilly in the studio. 

“Seen my overalls?” 

“They're in there,” Yurochka said, nodding toward 
the closet. “Shall I bring them?” 

“No, don’t bother.” 

Kira Georgievna took her overalls out of the closet 
and shook them vigorously—clouds of dust swirled up 
entrancingly in the sunlight. The overalls were old 
and dirty, but she was very fond of them. “You know 
what?” Kira Georgievna threw the overalls onto the 
couch and looked angrily at Yurochka. He was shad- 
owboxing to get warm. “What?” He stopped boxing 
and turned around. 

“T’ll tell him everything I’ve got on my mind now,” 
she thought, “briefly, calmly, without unnecessary 
words. The stupidest thing would be to pretend that 
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nothing happened .. . It did happen . . . And since it 
happened, I must tell him . . .” 

Yurochka, his fists still clenched, turned toward her 
with an expectant look. 

“You know what?” she said suddenly. “To hell with 
it! Let’s go out into the country!” 

And they went out into the country. 

At five o’clock they returned, pleasantly tired and 
ravenously hungry. 

“Tm absolutely starving,” Kira Georgievna said, 
looking into her purse to see how much money she 
had. “Have you ever been to the Ararat?” 

Yurochka had never been to the Ararat, so to the 
Ararat they went. Kira Georgievna suddenly remem- 
bered that Nikolai Ivanovich was expecting her for 
dinner; she phoned the apartment from the manager’s 
office and instructed their housekeeper to tell Nikolai 


Chapter Five 


cow summer had set in. Kira Georgievna would 

have liked to go south somewhere, to the sea, 
but she could not get away from her work; “Youth” 
had to be ready for the Agricultural Exhibition by 
July 15. Right now she was working hard and persist- 
ently. She liked what she was doing and had invited 
some of her friends to come and see the nearly com- 
pleted work. Most of them said that the figure was not 
stereotyped, that it had something of its own, some- 
thing individual and convincing. It was not an imper- 
sonal, faceless athlete out of antiquity with arm ex- 
tended, it was simply a young man, his torso bare, 
wearing work pants, looking skyward. 

One day Nikolai Ivanovich had also come to the 
studio, w hich he did very rarely. He stood for a long 
time examining the figure from different angles and 
then said: “All right, finish it up,” and left. This 
meant that he liked it. If he hadn’t liked it he would 
have praised some of the details and then, that eve- 
ning or the next day, launching his critique from some 
far-distant point, would have finished by pulling it to 
pieces. But he had stood looking at it for a long time, 
then said: “Finish it up.” For a split second it had 
seemed to Kira Georgievna that, as he looked at the 
figure, he saw in it a particular face, but when taking 
his leave he said to Yurochka: “You haven’t been 
over for quite a while; try and drop in some time, | 
have some new albums,” she realized that she had 
been mistaken. 


iT: wo Montus had passed. The stifling, dusty Mos- 
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Ivanovich, who was not yet home, that she had met, 
friend and would be eating at her place; Nikolai Ivano. 
vich should not wait for her. 

(In the Ararat they first of all drank a dry wine, then 
cognac, then coffee, then cognac again—a special and 
very expensive cognac. At about eleven Kira Georg. 
evna again phoned home and, articulating all her sy|-| 
lables very carefully, informed Nikolai Ivanovich that 
her girl friend—he didn’ t know her, they had lived to. | 
gether during the evacuation—had invited her out to 
her dacha and she didn’t like to refuse, so she would 
not be home tonight. 

“Well, at least you'll get some fresh air,” came! 
Nikolai Ivanovich’s voice over the telephone. “Just! 
don’t catch cold. I hope you've got your overcoat?” | 

“Yes, I’ve got my overcoat . . .” Kira Georgievna! 
answered gaily, and replaced the receiver. 





: 


| 


Nevertheless, when Nikolai Ivanovich had gone, 
she said to Yurochka: “Yes, you really ought to drop | 
in some time. You were always over before, but last | 
month you only came that once to fix the wiring in 
the kitchen. It looks funny.” 

Yurochka didn’t answer. Ever since the day they had 
had dinner at the Ararat something had changed in his | 





relationship with Nikolai Ivanovich. Formerly he had | ¥ 


visited them fairly often. He liked their apartment 
with all the pictures on the walls; its very size was for 
him a novelty. He also liked the pictures themselves, 
though he did not understand everything in them, and 
he liked the way Nikolai Ivanovich explained them. 

Before he got to know Kira and Nikolai Ivanovich, 
Yurochka had, to tell the truth, not been very much 
interested in painting. Once or twice during his school- 
days he had gone to the Tretiakovsky Gallery, and as 
a soldier he had been taken to one of the jubilee exhibi- 
tions, but that was all. What he liked most in pictures 
was the content: for instance, Ivan the Terrible killing 
his son or “The Execution of the Streltsy”; you could 
stand for a long time examining each individual ps 
oner. He also liked pictures to be “lifelike”; for im 
stance, the silk worn by “Princess Tarakanova” seemed 
real enough to touch with your fingers. But in genera 
he did not like museums (there was too much to see), 
and he had not really come into contact with painting 
anywhere else. 

Now this had all changed. And he found that paint 
ing could even be interesting. Nikolai Ivanovich would 
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take from the shelf one of his huge books, beautifully 
bound with gold, and they would sit down on the 
couch side by side and go through it—sometimes for 
awhole evening without interruption. 

Kira Georgievna also liked to talk about pictures. 
Jumping up on a chair and removing from the wall 
some colorful picture with broken lines, she would be- 
gin to explain (as always loudly, enthusiastically and 
confusedly) what it was supposed to mean, and why— 
although it showed talent, a great deal of talent even 
—there was this and that wrong with it. Yurochka 
would listen submissively and understand nothing. 
But when Nikolai Ivanovich began to speak Yuroch- 
ka at once became interested; he wanted to listen 
and to ask questions. For example, they sat two eve- 
nings over a single book about a single artist, Ivanov, 
or rather about a single one of his pictures. Yurochka 
was simply shaken: my God, how much labor, what a 
work, a man had devoted his entire life to it! And how 


- skillful was the construction: Christ himself was small 


ST 











and way off in the distance and in front of him there 
were many people, yet Christ dominated the picture. 
He found Nikolai Ivanovich equally interesting when 
he explained the picture of Morozova, the boyar wife. 
And when he talked about Miasoedov and the pro- 
gressive realists who staged a revolt in art a hundred 
years ago. And the French artists who painted their 
pictures in such a way that one had to look at them 
from a distance. ‘There was revealed to Yurochka a 
world completely unknown to him before, a world of 
att and at the same time a world of intense labor, 
struggle, revolt—a world that, he now saw, was by no 
means a world of calm and quiet. And all this Nikolai 
Ivanovich had revealed to him. So Yurochka had come 
to like Nikolai Ivanovich’s home. 

Now Yurochka had stopped going there. He was 
ashamed. On his last visit, the day he had changed the 
wiring in the kitchen, he had tried not to look at 
Nikolai Ivanovich when they were drinking tea in the 
evening. Pale, tired out (right now he was doing a lot 
of work finishing up a group portrait for an exhibi- 
tion), his shirt, which was unbuttoned in the heat, re- 
vealing his white, hairless chest, the latter sat right 
actoss from Yurochka, and Yurochka suddenly felt 
awkward about his own rough, scratched, sun-tanned 
ams, about his good health, about the fact that Kira 
Georgievna was sitting beside him, unconcernedly 
dishing out jam, and later—he knew it would happen 
—in the hallway, just as he was leaving, she would press 
herself against him, quickly open the door and give 
him a joking push from behind. And because every- 
thing did in fact happen just as he had foreseen he felt 


Kira Georgievna 


even more uncomfortable and more ashamed. From 
that day he had stopped going to see them. 

Later, when Kira Georgievna again reproached him 
for not visiting them—after all it was rather awkward, 
Nikolai Ivanovich had asked about him several times— 
he said straight out that he was ashamed in front of 
Nikolai Ivanovich, that it was hard to look him in the 
eye. Kira Georgievna was silent for a few seconds 
and then said, laughing unnaturally: “Good Lord, at 
twenty you're still just a boy. No you're not; you're an 
old man, a hypocrite. That’s it, a hypocrite. Surely 
you understand that my relations with Nikolai Ivano- 
vich are founded on something completely different? 
I regard him as the best person in the world, I always 
have and I always will. Get that into your head. Do 
you understand?” 

All this she said in a loud, vehement voice. Then 
she added, looking to one side: “But there is never- 
theless an age difference between us of twenty years— 
a detail that has to be reckoned with.” 

Yurochka said nothing. When she mentioned the 
age difference of twenty years he could not help think- 
ing that between him and her there was also a differ- 
ence of twenty years. The same thought obviously 
occurred to Kira Georgievna, for she suddenly said 
sharply and irritably: “In general, dear comrade, you 
can do as you please; you’re old enough to do your own 
thinking.” 

He again said nothing and left soon after. He was 
not able to talk about these things. It was all unpleas- 
ant and painful to him: he was both sorry for the old 
man and embarrassed for Kira Georgievna, who always 
had a convincing answer to everything. 

That night Kira Georgievna could not get to sleep. 
She turned and tossed from side to side, got up, 


opened the window, then closed the window, looked ° 


for a sleeping pill, went back to bed and again turned 
and tossed from side to side. 

Why had she started that idiotic conversation? And 
what a stupid word to use—“detail.” She was a fool. 
She had talked too much... 

For the last two months everything had gone so 
well. She had worked well, better than ever, she had 
been happy and enthusiastic. Everything had seemed 
to be all right with Nikolai Ivanovich, he had been 
content, which was rare for him. And during these 
two months Kira Georgievna had in general felt young 
and full of energy. She had felt gay. She had ceased to 
deceive herself, ceased trying to convince herself that 
Yurochka’s muscles gave her pleasure only from the 
sculptor’s point of view. And his appearance in her 
life had surely not changed her relationship with 
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Nikolai Ivanovich? Not at all. Life with him was al- 
ways warm, interesting and pleasant. It made her feel 
good even when he was merely sitting in his study and 
she could hear him coughing slightlv on the other side 
of the wall. He was coughing now. That meant he was 
working again. When he was finishing up a picture he 
found it difficult to part company with it even for the 
night; he would take it from the studio to his study 
and fiddle with it night and day . . 

Kira Georgievna threw on her robe, passed through 
the dining room on tiptoe and ever so slightly opened 
Nikolai Ivanovich’s door. He was candiag j in front of 
his picture in his striped pajamas, his hands clasped 
behind his back, smoking. He heard the door creak 
and turned. 

“Well, what are you doing here?” He smiled, took 
off his glasses and, going up to her, tenderly stroked 
her head. “Insomnia?” 

“God knows why . . . It’s stifling.” 

“Yes, it is. It said in the evening paper that this is 
the hottest it’s been in Moscow in seventy years. For 
some reason these things are always seventy years. The 
coldest it’s been in seventy years, the heaviest snow in 
seventy years ... Always seventy years.” 

“Perhaps just the same you ought to go to bed?” 
Kira Georgievna said. “It’s past one.” 

He smiled. 

“Why sleep when vou have guests? It’s not polite.” 
“In that case you have to offer them tea,” said Kira 
Georgievna and ran off to the kitchen. 

Then they had tea, spreading a napkin on the corner 
of the writing table. They reminisced about how 
Nikolai Ivanovich had first served tea to his propa- 
ganda agitator back in Alma-Ata, thirteen vears before. 
Thirteen years . . . Just think—thirteen vears. Nikolai 
Ivanovich smiled. In those davs he had had hair on 
his head—not much, but some—and he used to pains- 
takingly comb his few hairs over the crown of his 
head from left to right, but now... 

“You see that gray-haired respectable gentleman in 
the collar and tie?” said Nikolai Ivanovich, nodding 
in the direction of his picture, which depicted three 
elderly people sitting at a table.. “Now he is a member 
of the Academy, a big wheel, who writes long books. 
But the first time I painted him he was a handsome, 
golden-haired fellow and he wore a fur-trimmed 
Kuban cap, red riding breeches and carried a Mauser 
on his hip. They say he drank home-brew with 
Makhno himself. But now he’s a crotchety old dod- 
derer, even given up smoking, says it’s bad for him.” 

He started to tell her about the propaganda agita- 
tion brigade with which he had traveled all over the 
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Ukraine and the Don country, about how he had 
painted a portrait of Shchors in one half-hour sitting} 
and Shchors, when he had seen it, had been somewhat, 
surprised since he could detect neither eves nor nose! 
but he had taken the portrait and even thanked Niko. 
lai Ivanovich for it. He told her of how he went to the 
Crimea, how he got to know Veresaev, how he late 
went to Moscow and how with two other young 
painters he managed to get in to see Lunacharsky, who| 
had listened attentively to their proposal to paint th 

Kremlin walls with frescoes on the theme “From Spar: 

tacus to Lenin” and then, smiling wearily, had said} 

“Perhaps, comrades, we should Lieve Dinas, vou hid 
probably had nothing to eat?””—and they had stayed ty 
dinner without mentioning the frescoes again. - 

Kira Georgievna had settled down in an armchair 
her legs curled up under her, and was listening to all 
these stories. As alwavs, she was struck by how much! 
Nikolai Ivanovich had seen in his time and how little 
he talked about it. Only now and then, on the rare 
occasions when he was “in the mood,” would he start 
talking about these things, and then he could talk al 
night, unhurried, calm, lighting each new cigarette 
from the stub of the previous one, and she would lis; 
ten, never tiring of listening, just like now, in the arm- 
chair, her legs curled up under her. 

It was quite light outside. The sparrows were chirp | 
ing—during the day you could never hear them, but 
right now they were in full chorus—and trucks wer! 
starting to rumble in the street below. Nikolai Ivano- 
vich yawned, stood up and walked over to the picture | 

“That’s how it goes, Kilia. That’s how it went. And) 
life has passed by. Now we paint old men and rem: 
nisce about our youth.” He put his arms around he 
and kissed the hair on the top of her head. “Would 
you like me to do a portrait of you? Just for myself.) 
We could hang it up in the dining room alongside! 
Konchalovsky. How about that?” 

“That would be nice,” Kira Georgievna laughed’ 
gaily. “But it has to be full length in ev ening dress and| 
with jewelry. Otherwise I won't do it.” | 

‘They went to their separate rooms. “It was won| 
derful to sit and talk like that . . . wonderful,” Kira! 
Georgievna thought, as she stretched out on her bed, 
pulled the sheet up over her head (a habit she had had 
from childhood ), sighed and closed her eyes. After the 
quiet, intimately cosy tea-drinking session she felt 
somehow cleansed and calmed. But within a few hous 
what she considered her generally well-ordered and! 











tranquil life was to be turned upside down) P 


(To be continued in November) 
Translated by Water N. VickERY 
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KHRUSHCHEV'S RUSSIA 


The first two articles on the Soviet Union are written by two Italian journalists, 
one of whom—Mr. Ronchey—returned to Italy after a two-year assignment in the 
Soviet Union for La Stampa, being replaced in Moscow by Mr. Adelfi. ATLAS 
readers are already acquainted with Mr. Ronchey, whose review of the film Clear 
Skies was reprinted in the June issue. In the present article Mr. Ronchey uses 

the European approach to reporting: personal observations coupled with analysis 
of economic and political trends. Mr. Adelfi knows the U.S.S.R. from previous 
journalistic assignments. Thus his impressions of Moscow in 1961 are not those 


of a newcomer. 


La Stampa is Italy’s second largest daily newspaper. Controlled by the FIAT 
interests, it is prized both for its political independence and for the excellence of 
its foreign reporting. Mr. Ronchey, like many of La Stampa’s correspondents, 
also appears in the liberal political and cultural weekly Il Mondo. 


Return from Russia 


Alberto Ronchey 
Translated from IL MONDO (Rome) 
22 August 1961 


AFTER GAGARIN’S flight on April 12, Khrushchev 
spoke in Red Square, at first with great pride; at the 
end of his speech, however, he alluded to the agricul- 
tural reverses, the food crisis and other Soviet prob- 
lems. Even on this occasion he felt constrained to ad- 
mit that the korabl-sputnik [spacecraft] is not the 
whole story about Russia. Both before and after those 
days I had occasion to listen to many Russians’ private 
opinions of the space enterprises. “They aren’t the 
whole story,” they said. Returning to Italy after two 
years, I note that ‘Titov’s undertaking, admittedly of 
tremendous impact, has provoked passionate but one- 
sided conclusions. The Soviet Union has become iden- 
tied with sputniks, its social structure linked with a 
scientific and technical success that is mainly the re- 
sult of a forced concentration of huge amounts of 
both money and talent. 

There is no doubt that there are men and matters 


in the Soviet Union on as high a technical level as 
the sputniks: for example, there is the scientific school 
of Kapitza and Kurchatov (formerly of Lobachevski 
and Lomonosov); there is a budget of $13,000,000,000 
a year for technical and scientific instruction and re- 
search; there are highly advanced machine tools and 
an atomic ice breaker respected by Western techni- 
cians. But this is only part of the story. 

In the West, science and technology advance along 
a far wider front than they do in the Soviet Union. 
American satellites, although less powerful than the 
Russian, continue to amass data on the Van Allen 
Belt; in other fields Salk vaccine, penicillin, ‘strepto- 
mycin, transistors and nylon—not to mention radar 
and the first atomic power plant—have already been 
fully developed. 

Europeans often have no idea of the low degree of 
economic refinement (not economic potential, which 
is something different) in the U.S.S.R. A flight from 
West Europe to Moscow takes you back several dec- 
ades in three hours. The tourist, whose knowledge of 
the Soviet Union is limited to Gorki Street in Mos- 
cow, Nevski Prospekt in Leningrad and the new 
Kreshchatik in Kiev, has no idea of it either. It would 
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take a long time to describe what lies between Moscow 
and Khabarovsk over the 5,000 miles of the Trans- 
Siberian railroad or what lies between Moscow and 
Stalingrad, 1,700 miles down the Volga. 

We cannot use any single factor as a measurement: 
salary, prices, the odious exchange tax, the frequent 
shortages of meat, milk and eggs, the condition of 
the streets or the hopelessness of living in shared 
quarters, the slums or the high price of basic necessi- 
ties. But when we take all aspects into consideration 
we see that Soviet society enjoys no superiority. 

Some may say that the Russians are poor but happy 
(the simplicity of life on the collective farm) and so 
bring subjective elements into the dispute, but the 
Russians—at least the ones I know—are oppressed by 
innumerable worries. Others may say that the Russia 
of the korabl-sputnik must not be judged in terms 
merely of bread and butter. And yet these terms 
should pertain more to Marx and Khrushchev than 
to the utilitarianism of the housewife. Soviet ideology 
is, after all, based on economic determinism, not on 
space. It is quite all right to put a high value on sput- 
niks, but one should also put a high value on the social 
fabric and a return to the original premises of the 
Soviets. The U.S.S.R. was not founded by Tziolkovski, 
father of the theory of orbital flight. 

Over a period of forty-four years the Soviet system 
has been accumulating surplus value and has been 
spending its capital to develop heavy industry, but it 
has not given its people well-being. This gift has once 
again been postponed. We know that it will not come 
about simply by redirecting investments and we know 
further that the planned production of consumer 
goods is immensely more difficult than planned pro- 
duction of steel, iron and the new weapons of the 
taketniks. 

According to the latest statistics (SSR v zifrah v 
1960 godt), grain harvested in the Russian Empire in 
1913 was about 5.4 quintals per capita and in 1960, 
after half a century, it had reached only 6.1 quintals 
per capita. In the space of three years, from 1909 to 
1913, Stolypin and Kokozev had increased grain pro- 
duction per hectare from 6.9 to 8.2 quintals; in 1960 
production per hectare had barely reached 10.9 quin- 
tals. In 1913 the per capita production of meats and 

animal fat was about 31.4 kilos in dead weight; in 1960 
it was 44.2 kilos. Khrushchev accused many kolkhos, 
sovkos, ispolkom and obkom of having manipulated 
accounts to hide their failure to fulfill quotas; conse- 
quently if these notorious bookkeeping frauds were 
not taken into account, the statistical data cited above 
do not tell the whole story. From 1958 to 1960, after 
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the beginning of the Seven Year Plan (which was de lem 
signed to give the Soviet people an “American diet”)| _befo 
the grain harvest dropped from 141.2 to 133.2 millio assu' 
metric tons. According to Khrushchev himself, Moy! chev 
cow gets less than half the milk it needs. born 
The president of the Institute of Statistics has cal} Khr 
culated that Soviet production equaled thirty-thre: ultir 
percent of the agricultural and forty percent of the in) _ treat 
dustrial production of America. On May 5 the Pre} end 
sidium approved a decree making persons who diso-/ U.S. 
beyed labor regulations, carried on illegal commerce oy acce 
lived by their wits subject to deportation to labo; Allie 
camps. On May 6 the Presidium extended the deat}! sion: 
penalty to include “economic” crimes resulting in se} tend 
rious damage to State property. | tract 
But the Soviet standard of living is not the whol’ mon 
story. How has the political evolution of the system| the 
progressed from 1956 to the present day? Everything} war, 
can be boiled down to a few measures of decentraliza}_ tine 
tion. Workers at union and factory meetings still vote abot 
unanimously and the electoral laws still permit but| ried 
one candidate for each constituency. The powers off supé 
the State Security Council are still enormous. There tons 
is no guaranteed freedom of speech even within thi St 
Party. The censorship apparatus in the Ministry of the 
Culture, in both newspaper and book publishing, i in) days 
the theater and in the cinema bureaucracy has not ¢ven 
been touched. Silence or omission is punished, and volv 
in literary works it is as unacceptable for “positive’) volv 
heroes to have weaknesses as for “negative” heroes to 
speak with too captivating an eloquence. Khrushche, But 
has often said that this censorship is founded on “the chev 
right of the person who runs things.” Zhdanov said) cont 
the same thing in more cultured terms. | Asia 
When in 1956 Khrushchev denounced the atrocitie; that 
of Stalinism, he put the responsibility on Stalin’s per) Ut: 
sonality. He elaborated a reverse Stalinism—some} ODS 
thing more suited to a follower of Carlyle or Neteg™ preh 
than to a Marxist... . But no guarantees have been in| CaS€ 
troduced into the machinery of the regime since that| the 
time. By mutual consent, Khrushchev’s ruling group) Asia 
has simply suspended the notorious executions and in| Pret 
discriminate purges. The growth of the necessary tra M 
ditions and institutions is ‘manifestly limited and full, Berl 
development is still historically far off. The only ree} 2° 
son we believe these things will progress in fifty yeas) ton 
beyond their present confines is that we are not Mani hon 
cheans. Nevertheless, the political judgment that must} Com 
be sound in order to analyze today’s events is in the | ther 
Soviet Union also subject to temporal limitations} an 
which cannot arbitrarily be overcome. — 
ur 


The Soviet system would be solely an internal prob 





lem were it not for the fact that today more than ever 
before it threatens Europe and her allies. Despite re- 
assuring promises, the latest developments of Khrush- 
chev’s diplomacy evince a complete lack of the stub- 
born caution that characterized the policies of Stalin. 
Khrushchev has given the West the most dangerous 
ultimatum of the last decades: either a German peace 
treaty with a new status for West Berlin before the 
end of 1961, or else a separate treaty between the 
US.S.R. and East Germany with the blocking of the 
access routes to Berlin—notwithstanding the rights the 
Allies obtained after the war in exchange for conces- 
sions to the Soviets and the obvious illegality of pre- 
tending that a separate treaty could bind the non-con- 
tracting party. Khrushchev daily states that after four 
months the Soviets will fire on a Western airlift, that 
the cold war will immediately turn into an atomic 
war, and he even lists the number of H-bombs des- 
tined for each Allied country as if he were talking 
about seeds to plant in his district of Kalinova. Car- 
tied away by the joy of terrorization, he announces a 
super H-bomb equal to 100 megatons (100 million 
tons of TNT). 

Stalin never made such delirious threats; faced with 
the Berlin airlift, he gave up his blockade. In those 
days Soviet pressure never went beyond war by proxy; 
even in Korea the U.S.S.R. was never as directly in- 
volved as, under Khrushchev’s guidance, it is now in- 
volved in Germany. 

People in the West see no reason to die for Berlin. 
But do the Soviet people feel the same? Are Khrush- 
chev’s catastrophic threats commensurate with the 
controversy? ‘The Communist world is committed in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America to a far greater rivalry 
that offers the Soviet rulers enormous prospects with- 
out dramatic risks. Why Berlin? It is probable that a 
considerable number of Communists today are ap- 
prehensive about the language of their leader. In any 
case we are sure that they do not understand it. Even 
the justifications of current Chinese extremism in 
Asia appear more understandable than Khrushchev’s 
pretensions in Europe. 

While it may be true that the “island” of West 
Berlin must in any event go under, this possibility does 
not prove that it is either useful or wise to risk an 
atomic war for the city. If Khrushchev is secking an 
honorable compromise, once again his language is in- 
comprehensible, for it could limit his actions and 
thereby lead him too far. While he undoubtedly 
wants to demolish the prestige of the West and bring 
about the moral and political collapse of Bonn and 
Europe, he must know that he cannot achieve these 
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objectives in the space of four months without pro- | | 
voking a collective catastrophe. 

If Berlin and the German treaty are Khrushchey’s | 
answer to the instability of Eastern Europe (German } 
riots, the Hungarian crisis, the Polish October), or at- 
tempts to perpetuate the division of Germany, or to 
acquire prestige in the eyes of China, or to avoid in. | 
ternal difficulties—or all these things together—the | 
goal is still not commensurate with the risk. Eastem 
Europe is occupied by the Soviets (and the West has 
never threatened intervention, not even when Hun. | 
garians were being slaughtered); Germany will never | 
be unified without Soviet agreement and no one in | 
the West is willing to run any risk for unification; 
there are better ways of gaining prestige in the world, | 

Apparently Khrushchev has decided to unhinge the } 
status quo in Europe, and the responsibility falls on | 
him for taking this initiative. Had the Western pow. | 
ers presented the U.S.S.R. with an ultimatum for the | 
unification of Germany, they would have been te 
sponsible. But they have not done so, for a unified 
Germany is not a vital question for them, just as the 
new status of Berlin is not a vital question for the} 
Communist world. 

The enigma the Soviet rulers represent justifies our! 
lack of faith in their system despite their spectacular | 
successes in spacecraft. It will take more than a Titov | 
to alter these reflections. . 


A Westerner 


in Moscow 
Nicola Adelfi 


Translated from LA STAMPA (Turin) 


26 August 1961 


“GIVE ME biro.” “Give me chewing gum.” Three | 
urchins, the oldest about eight, the smallest six, with | 
sky-blue luminous eyes and hair the color of ripe | 
wheat. They only know a few words in English, just 

enough to ask a Westerner for a ball-point pen and | 
a stick of American chewing gum. They are right in 
front of me where I sit on a bench in a little garden 
near the Bolshoi Theater; they look into my eyes with } 
out a shadow of embarrassment. They are solemn and 
very sure of themselves and I have difficulty convine 
ing them that, although a Westerner, I do not use 
ball-point pens or chew American gum. To show that | 
I have no hard feelings, I put a few nickels on my) 
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palm. ‘The three urchins shake their heads and swiftly 
turn away. 

In Stalin’s day, these things would not have hap- 

pened. They tell me that when Westerners walked 
down the streets of Moscow, passers-by used to look 
the other way, so great was their fear that the police 
might accuse them of having given any hint of agree- 
ment with a foreigner, a potential enemy, probably a 
spy...- 
* the streets of Moscow today there are many 
signs that the common people are attracted to the 
West. Jazz has swept away the dikes of censorship 
and pours out everywhere. Western songs are the 
creat favorites. ‘The Italian tune “Marina” breaks out 
even in official celebrations with Khrushchev present. 
Western cars are seen frequently, but people never 
miss a chance to surround them and study them with 
avid eyes. Small crowds gather around even the most 
modest automobile. Every morning when I leave the 
hotel, I find small groups of people who look yearn- 
ingly at my little Fiat 600 and touch it hesitantly. 

There are, however, less pleasant sides to Western 
influence on Khrushchev’s Russia. Let us take a Sat- 
urday night at the restaurant on the eighth floor of 
the Moskva Hotel. There’s an orchestra to dance to. 
Some of the tables are occupied by groups of twenty- 
year-olds; they must be relatively rich since they can 
squander in one evening the salary that it takes several 
categories of workers two weeks to earn. 

Let us observe them a little more closely, these 
smartly dressed dandies of a society which is prole- 
tarian yet reaching for bourgeois ways of life. No one 
wears the traditional baggy trousers any longer; these 
boys’ pants are extremely slim and ridiculously cling- 
ing, and the narrow collars of their long, close-fitting 
jackets touch their ears. They have curly hair on their 
necks and all of them wear very long sideburns. ‘Their 
gitl friends act like starlets, poufed hair in horsetails, 
flaring starched skirts; their lips and eyes are heavily 
made up. And what an amount the boys—and girls— 
drink! They begin with chilled sugared wine immedi- 
ately chased by vodka, and lots of it; then the sweet 
Russian champagne followed by ordinary wine, then 
sweetened wine again; then vodka, champagne and 
chilled wine once more. Normally they dance cha- 
cha-chas, but sometimes the more audacious try a few 
steps of the forbidden rock-and-roll. ‘They would like 
to appear relaxed and casual, but it is obvious they 
sense they are a parody of a cherished ideal. 

These young Russians are far from typical, how- 
cver, for most of the youngsters you meet on city 
streets, especially in Leningrad, look like our teen-age 
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boys—tight black sweaters, messy hair and a slightly 
raffish demeanor. They gather in gangs, often with 
girl companions. 

Apparently their favorite pastime today consists of 
beating up militiamen or traffic police. One night I 
witnessed a riot between two gangs of toughs (here 
they are called stiliaghi). They were flailing away at 
each other while a policeman bustled about on the 
other side of the street blowing his whistle but mak- 
ing no attempt to interfere. And rightly so, for he 
knew that when a policeman meddles in a gang fight 
he gets it from both sides. Recently two boys were shot 
for striking traffic policemen. 

But where do these backsliders from rigid Soviet 
morality obtain the money for their idle life? Mainly 
from the black market. They offer rubles or sinful 
pleasures to foreign tourists in exchange for Western 
shoes and ties, nylons, lipsticks, records, lingerie, plus 
items that are not produced in the U.S.S.R. and hence 
are not on sale, such as ball-point pens and American 
chewing gum. They offer three rubles for a dollar, 
though at the official rate of exchange one dollar buys 
only nine-tenths of one ruble. 

This business of rubles and dollars is reaching ca- 
lamitous proportions. Until a few months ago traf- 
fickers in valuta were given maximum sentences of 
fifteen years’ imprisonment; today the penalty is 
death, and firing squads have already been at work. 
Nevertheless it seems that the hunger for dollars is 
stronger than fear, for the traffic in dollars and other 
foreign valuta continues on the street as well as in 
museums, hotels and restaurants. 

But where do these dollars, collected at the risk 
of death, go? Many serve to maintain the contraband 
market in Western goods. Others are bought by Rus- 
sians who obtain permission to visit Western coun- 
tries; last year, due to the Olympic Games in Rome, 
the sale of black market dollars had an unexpected 
increase. 

I am informed, however, that the bulk of illegal 
dollars is hoarded by wealthy Russians. They either 
trust American currency or they are convinced that 
the day will come when Russians and Americans will 
be able to visit one another more freely than at pres- 
ent. Occasionally there are more impelling motives. 
Eight months ago, for example, the Government put 
a new regulation into effect: for every ten old rubles 
brought to the bank, citizens would receive one new 
ruble. This was a disaster for those who had accumu- 
lated huge fortunes. How could they explain them to 
the authorities? Many resolved the problem by buying 
dollars, whatever the price. 
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Call it what you will—curiosity about the West, at- 
traction or temptation. The term is unimportant. It 
is more important to note the phenomenon and stress 
its novelty. These things would never have happened 
under Stalin. ‘Today they do. But how should we in- 
terpret this situation? As an irresistible trend, destined 
to become even greater? Or as a temporary state of 
affairs that will sooner or later be ended by a tighten- 
ing of controls? 

It is hard to say. The Soviet Union is going through 
a delicate period of transition. It no longer wants to 
be what it was in Stalin’s day, but it is unsure of which 
road to take. Personally I feel that if peace continues, 
the popular push toward the West will become 
stronger in the next few years. So much stronger that 
it could help break down many barriers. 


A Military Appraisal 
| Saburo Hayashi 


Translated from KOKUBO (Tokyo) 
July 1961 


The author of the following article is a former 
officer who specialized in Soviet military affairs 
from 1934 on, when after his graduation from 
staff college he was assigned to the Soviet Affairs 
Department of the Japanese General Staff. In 1939 
and 1940 Mr. Hayashi, then a major, served as 
military attaché in Moscow. During the war he was 
assigned to Imperial Headquarters and in 1935 
_ served as secretary to the Minister of War Korech 
ika Anami (who committed suicide when Japan 
surrendered to the Allies). Since the war Mr. 
Hayashi has written extensively on Soviet policies, 
with particular emphasis on their military aspects; 
the Japanese consider him one of their leading 
specialists in this field. This is the first article by 
Mr. Hayashi to be published outside of Japan. His 
observations on the announced Soviet intention to 
_teduce their armed forces were written before the 
reversal of this policy by Premier Khrushchev. 

Kokubo (The National Defense) is a semi-official 
| monthly of the Japanese Defense Agency. 


| IN MAY of this year I revisited the Soviet Union and 
| spent ten days in Moscow. It was a return to my old 
} | stamping ground, for from 1939 through 1940 I had 
, © been assigned to Moscow. I found the U.S.S.R. un- 
| changed in many respects, changed in many others. 
S Unchanged, for instance, is the Soviet bureaucracy, 
™ ) unless perhaps for the worse. The ramified red tape, 
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irresponsibility and rudeness of the officials seem to 
be now so deeply rooted that they cannot be remedied 
in the foreseeable future. The Soviet Government, 
therefore, looks the other way while unofficial or black 
market trade flourishes, because without such services 
the people’s daily life becomes unbearable. If your 
window pane is broken, for example, you must not be 
foolish enough to call an officially authorized agency 
to replace the glass. That would take forever. Instead 
you get an unauthorized person to do the job. In Mos- 
cow the so-called “Rynok,” or black market, where 
you can buy meat and vegetables at prices much high- 
er than the official figures, still operates. 

Unchanged also is the imbalance of Soviet life—an 
imbalance between the highly advanced technology in 
space and military science and the extremely backward 
state of housing and the production of daily necessi- 
ties. Doors do not close tightly in newlv built Moscow 
apartments. The elevators are a sheer anachronism. 
The antiquated counterweight sways in every direc- 
tion, a sight to make vou rub vour eyes in a country 
which has orbited two Vostoks. A Soviet cartoon 
magazine recently ran a picture of a brand-new table 
collapsing when a man threw an egg against it. 

Completely unchanged is Soviet agriculture, where 
no improvement seems to have been made during the 
past forty years. I also heard that crops declined even 
in such traditionally farming countries as Poland and 
Hungary after they became Soviet satellites. Perhaps 
communism itself is responsible for the failure. Cattle 
on the collective farms are scrawny, but those privately 
owned by collective farm members are fat. One can 
eke out a living by working seven hours a day in an 
industrial factory in the U.S.S.R., but not by working 
seven hours a day on a collective farm. Able-bodied 
men therefore desert the collectives, leaving the aged 
and the women behind. Soldiers discharged from the 
Red Army ignore appeals to settle on farms. In gen- 
eral the Soviet Union appears basically unchanged 
and seems likely to remain so until communism itself 
changes. 

How can a country with so much waste and inefh- 
ciency achieve an economic expansion of seven per- 
cent a year? This question taxed my brain during my 
recent visit to the U.S.S.R. and the East European 
satellites. I still cannot answer it and can only assume 
that economic expansion means different things in the 
Communist world from what it does in the West. 

On the other hand, I was struck by the many 
changes that have taken place during the past twenty 
years in the Soviet Union. Moscow streets appeared 
cleaner, its citizens better dressed, the consumer goods 
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more varied. I missed my old friends—the plain- 
clothes men who dutifully shadowed me wherever I 
went in 1939-40. But there is still good reason to be- 
lieve that Soviet secret police still function, if not in 
the open as they once did. 

Moscow no longer teems with soldiers, but friends 
told me that troops still jam some regions. The few 
soldiers who walk the Moscow streets today differ 
from those of twenty years ago, most of whom were in 
the infantry. In 1961 about seventy percent of the sol- 
diers I saw in Moscow appeared to be members of ar- 
tillery, tank or motorized units. Soviet infantrymen 
can be distinguished by their red collars; the other 
branches of the services wear black collars. A majority 
of the black-collared soldiers I saw wore artillery in- 
signia, showing that they were either anti-aircraft or 
anti-missile men; my guess was that thev were cur- 
rently deployed around Moscow. Among the recruits 
I was surprised to see some very poor physical speci- 
mens; others were barely five feet tall. It looked to me 
as if the Soviet Union had been having recruiting dif- 
ficulties. In Moscow’s Mav Dav Parade I didn’t see a 
single foot soldier or mounted cavalryman; all ““march- 
ing” troops rode in vehicles. They included entirely 
motorized infantrymen, glider troops, tank corps, ar- 
tillery and rocket outfit members. 

Nor did any airplanes take part in the parade. If my 
memory is correct, Soviet authorities ended the air- 
craft participation in 1958—after Khrushchev made a 
statement slighting the role of aircraft. ‘That state- 
ment was made shortly after ‘TASS announced the 
successful test of the ICBM in August 1957. Later, 
however, the U.S.S.R. reafirmed the importance of 
the role of aircraft. Therefore the absence of aircraft 
in this year’s parade can be interpreted as a Soviet at- 
tempt to impress on its audience the boast that this is 
the age of rockets, in which Russia leads the world. 

The weapons displayed in the May Day Parade did 
not include any IRBMs or ICBMs; all were tactical 
rather than strategic rockets and missiles. The biggest 
was the T-1, which is about sixty feet long and has an 
estimated range of 600 miles. The T-1s bore five-digit 
numbers—10,000s and 14,000s. Soviet authorities 
seem to be trying to emphasize that they have more 
than 24,000 of them. I don’t think they have so many; 
Soviet passenger aircraft [1U104s, for example, are 
numbered in the 42,000s. 

The parade did not of course show the full extent 
of the current Soviet military build-up. For the most 
part the U.S.S.R. maintains secrecy about its major 
weapons, but I think the May Day Parade managed to 
expose a few cross sections. 
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In his speech of January 1960, Khrushchev an. | 
nounced that 1,200,000 Soviet soldiers (250,000 of | 
them officers ) would be discharged by the fall of 1961, | 
This, as the Government admitted, did not indicate ! 
gradual disarmament but a regrouping to improve the 
efficiency of the armed forces. I understand that the 
authorities called for this regrouping largely because 
they needed labor to carry out the Seven Year Indus- 
trialization Plan. ‘he manpower shortage also seems 
likely to last for several vears because of the low birth 
rate during World War II. 

An estimated 700,000 to one million of the vouths 
born in 1941 were drafted into the services in the fall | 
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of 1960. There is no doubt that there were fewer births 
in 1942 than in 1941, and still fewer in 1943; for both 
years, in fact, the figure fell below one million. The 
US.S.R. will therefore face a real problem in 1963, 
when the youths born in 1943 and 1944 reach military 
age, and meanwhile the Seven Year Plan with its 1965 
target requires an ever-growing labor force. ‘The Soviets 
may have planned to manufacture enough rockets and 
missiles first and then reduce their ground forces by 
1,200,000, but I doubt that this could be done if only 
because of the poor physical condition of the troops 
I saw in Moscow. 

It was never made clear how those 1,200,000 soldiers 
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would be discharged. Western observers believe that 
between May and August of last year the Army re- 
leased from 200,000 to 300,000 men; articles carried 
by Red Star this year indicated that the number to- 
taled at least 200,000. Periodical discharges followed 
in September, when recruiting was resumed, although 
no definite figures are available for the number dis- 
charged or recruited. It seems fair to assume, however, 
that in 1960 the discharges amounted to far less than 
half of the proposed 1,200,000. 

It is still harder to know just how many officers were 
retired. Khrushchev’s stated figure of 250,000 seems to 
me off the beam. About three years ago a Soviet news- 
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paper for the armed forces printed an article that said 
the ratio of officers to enlisted men and NCOs ranged 
from one to five to one to eight. But early last year the 
services officially estimated their strength at 3,600,000, 
which would mean that if this ratio were to hold good 
there would have to be somewhere between 400,000 
and 600,000 officers. Thus mass retirement of 250,000 
would mean weeding out between one-third and one- 
half of the officer corps—too much of a loss for any 
service to bear. I don’t believe it ever happened. 

I noted various newspaper articles that dealt with 
the employment situation of the retired officers and I 
also heard stories about them in Moscow. Some put 
on the reserve list were unhappy because their new 
jobs did not bring in enough to support their families 
unless their wives worked too. Others disliked manual 
labor on collective farms, far from cities; they wanted 
to stay in town to educate their children. I also read 
articles in service magazines and newspapers that said 
there were fewer applications to the military acad- 
emies, and that more of the youths who enter these 
institutions are dropping out. 

With the mass discharges the U.S.S.R. seems to 
have regrouped its divisional set-up. Foreign corre- 
spondents were unanimous in believing that the Soviet 
Union now has only 150 divisions instead of the 175 
it had several years ago. Of these 150, I heard that 120 
to 130 are motorized divisions with both men and off- 
cers at full strength; the rest have full complements of 
officers but not of enlisted men. 

The Western term for the divisions in the second 
category is “Officers Divisions,” which may cause mis- 
understanding. In the 1920s the so-called “Officers 
Divisions” (Kadvaya Divisia) meant divisions fully 
trained and staffed—unlike those that Western ob- 
servers now call “Officers Divisions.” It is believed that 
these now function in this way: most of their enlisted 
men work in factories near the barracks and can be 
summoned by telephone should an emergency arise. 

Of the 150 divisions, twenty are stationed in East 
Germany, two in Poland and four in Hungary. Those 
in East Germany are said to be crack outfits equipped 
with the latest weapons, more modern than those sup- 
plied to divisions based in the Soviet Union. 

The location of the missile bases is pure guesswork, 
for the secret is jealously guarded. It is generally be- 
lieved that Soviet ICBM bases are southeast of Stalin- 
grad and on the eastern coast of the Aral Sea, though 
it is possible that the authorities began to remove 
them after the U-2 incident. IRBM missiles are be- 
lieved to be based on the Soviet side of the Carpathian 
Mountains and in the Baltic region near the Soviet 
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frontier. No ICBM or IRBM bases are believed to be | 
outside U.S.S.R. boundaries, although in 1960 the 
Soviet divisions in East Germany were reported to 
have been equipped with tactical ground-to- aes 
rockets and missiles. 

Last year Khrushchev said that Russia already pos: 
sessed atomic submarines, but most Western obsery.| 
ers doubt it. Conventional submarines equipped with | 
rockets are, however, believed to have gone into sen. 
ice two years ago. They number about twenty, several 
of them in Far Eastern waters. 

There is no doubt that the Soviet Union now has| 
the minimum requirement of ICBMs and IRBMs,| 
but it is highly doubtful that the number is as high | 
as some of the Soviet leaders’ statements imply. 

Such problems as changing from liquid to solid fuel, | 
hiding of the bases or cutting down the cost have not 
vet been solved. Nor does the Soviet plan to producea 
large amount of missiles before reducing the number 
of men under arms seem to have made satisfactory 
headway. 

Reverting to daily life in Moscow, the biggest im. 
provement was in clothing. Compared with the shab- 
bily dressed children of 1939, today’s young Musco- 
vites seem to come from a different country. ‘The next 
greatest advance is in women’s clothing, but many 
men remain poorly dressed. 

The food situation has also improved and I no long. 
er saw long queues of people waiting to buy food. 





While citizens would occasionally line up for shop 


ping, there were never more than twenty at one store. 


But you still cannot buy anything, anywhere, any 


time. 

The housing situation leaves much to be desired. 
Although many apartment buildings have gone up in 
Moscow the shortage remains so acute that the gift 
which most pleased Major Gagarin—at least so I was 
told—was a new house. 

There is no doubt that the people urgently want 
further improvements and their leaders are well aware 


of the fact and are therefore trying to increase produc | 


tion of consumer goods; no longer is enforced austerity 








the order of the day as it was under Stalin. 
Another change I noticed was the emergence of 
commercialism. For the first time I saw advertise 


ments—both neon signs and billboards—in Moscow; | 


automobiles even carried ads on their sides... . 
When I was in Moscow before, the Russians 


scorned tipping as a symbol of capitalism. Well, this 


time none of my tips was refused, either in Moscow 0 
the satellites. One Hungarian hotel even tacked a fit 
teen percent “service charge” onto its bill. 
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FOUR DECADES IN REVIEW 


BERLIN THROUGH 
SOVIET EYES 


Valerian DP. Lekedey 


Translated from DIE KULTUR (Munich) July 1961 


Again we present a report from a literary and political monthly edited by young 
German intellectuals who hold both anti-Fascist and anti-Communist views. 


“THE PROBLEM of the city of Berlin, which has 
again become a focal point in the diplomatic struggle 
between East and West, comes under review here 
from a fresh angle that calls for a word of comment. 
The past forty years pass in review through quotations 
and excerpts from the works of Soviet writers. 

“The documentation does not claim to cover every 
detail; it concentrates on the most important and sig- 
nificant literary documents of the time. This docu- 
mentation also shows that during the past forty vears 
Soviet literature has viewed Berlin from various as- 
pects, depending upon the political situation at the 
time. The following quotations therefore become a 
kind of literary mirror of Soviet-German political re- 
lationships during these past four decades. And the 
attitude toward Berlin always symbolizes the point of 
view the Soviet Union has taken toward the German 
problem as a whole.”—The Editors of Die Kultur. 


Since the Russian Revolution, the attitude of the 
Kremlin toward Germany has undergone many 
changes, as the historical record makes clear. Original- 
ly, the development of communism remained closely 
tied to the Communist movement in Germany and 
Soviet literary works dealt with Berlin as a kind of two- 


faced, or Janus, figure. On the one hand, Berlin stood 
for the citadel of the Prussian Civil Service and of 
Prussian power politics. On the other hand, it was 
the capital of the progressive intellectuals and of the 
revolutionary proletariat. The novel Cities and Years 
by Constantine Fedin typifies this approach. It ap- 
peared during the early 1920s, when Germany and its 
capital were viewed from two different watchtowers— 
the watchtower of socialism and the watchtower of 
the critic of capitalism. 

These two different angles of vision continued to 
figure in Soviet literature until Hitler seized power. 
Ilya Ehrenburg had more knowledge of Europe than 
any other Soviet writer, and in 1922 the German capi- 
tal filled him with enthusiasm: “When I live in Berlin 
I do not find myself blown this way and that by shift- 
ing intellectual fads or a hectic search for pleasure. 
Europe today has only one really modern capital: 
Berlin.” He compared Berlin with London and Paris. 
He had visited all three cities and he listed their merits 
ironically, but he gave the prize to Berlin. 

Five years later, in 1927, writing for the official daily 
newspaper Izvestia, Ehrenburg again expressed his lik- 
ing for Berlin, but characterized the city in a different 
fashion. ““Tens of thousands of people have devoted 
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themselves to raising living standards. One man occu- 
pies himself with increasing the comfort of passengers 
on airplanes. Another spends his time building the 
kind of fire engine that can work most efficiently with 
a minimum of effort.” 
Ehrenburg wrote his next article on Berlin in 1931: 
. Berlin has transformed itself. Maps are now on 
sale everywhere, showing in sharp outline the prov- 
inces lost in 1918. You keep hearing about new kinds 
of poison gas, new ways of bringing down hostile air- 
craft by wireless attack. You keep seeing military pa- 
tades. In short, the population is being prepared for 
the possibility of a new war, designed to improve or 
rather restore Germany’s position in the world. Peo- 
ple recognize that all this cannot be done by technical 
military methods alone. At the same time, however, 
people must be awakened to the prime necessity of 
military preparedness. ...” 

This description already foreshadows the approach- 
ing change in the form of the German State. ‘The 
ghost of the National Socialist seizure of power begins 
to materialize. Ehrenburg attributes the despair of the 
masses to the widespread unemployment. He sees the 
National Socialist German Workers Party as a deadly 
threat to German-Soviet relations. . . . In the works of 
other Soviet authors the German Reich appears as a 
crucible of contending forces—as, for instance, in the 
collection of stories by Yefim Sosulya and in the es- 
says of Michael Kolzov. 

Shortly before the Hitler Cabinet came to power 
Soviet writers depicted the domestic situation as one 
of national impotence and bankruptcy with chaos 
steadily spreading. They depicted the inhabitants of 
the German capital as marionettes with no will of 
their own. Capitalism had robbed them of the power 
of thought. Ehrenburg notes: “The Germans are 
philosophers who have lost their ideas, bookkeepers 
who have forgotten how to add. In short, they are a 
people without belief, a people without purpose, a 
people that no longer even possesses a primitive 
hope. . . .” Soon afterward the same man wrote this 
description of Berlin: “Berlin resembles a suicide 
who has decided to cut his own throat with a razor, 
but not until after he has carefully shaved himself, as 
German etiquette requires. ’ But despite this 
gloomy view Ehrenburg does not lower his red flag. 
He keeps assuring the reader that the Berlin working 
class remains close to the Communist ideal and treas- 
ures friendly feelings toward the Soviet Union. 

When National Socialism came to power, Soviet lit- 
erature did not at once respond. Of course the news- 
papers described the barbaric methods of the Nazis, 
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but the more literary type of writer dealt with other | 
themes. The signature of the non-aggression pact be. 
tween Germany and the Soviet Union in 1939 saw the 
advent of a new attitude toward Germany and Berlin, 
but only the official Soviet press stressed this develop. | 
ment. As far as literature was concerned, the inter. 
lude of Soviet-German friendship passed unnoticed 
except for one episode early in 1941. Two Moscow 
newspapers began printing an anti-Fascist novel by 
Ilya Ehrenburg, The Fall of Paris. After three chap 











ters had appeared, the government put a stop to it, 

for Stalin was still doing business with Hitler and did 

not want to whack his ally over the head. 
During the years of the Second World War, Soviet 








literature depicted Berlin as the devil’s own capital, 
and every German as a fanatic Nazi and an enemy of 
Russia. In Yakov Makarenko’s On the Roads of War, 
written in 1945, this account of the capitulation of 
Berlin appears: “On orders from Soviet officers, the | 
officers and soldiers of Hitler laid down their arms on 
the Alexander Platz. They marched in long columns, 
moving without a word to the eastern part of the city, 
where all prisoners assembled. They were unshaven 
and dirty. They seemed stunned and beaten. No won- 
der! They had been completely deafened by the hail 
of Soviet artillery that had brought them death and | 
destruction without success.” 


— 





This was the period when Soviet literature stressed 
the collective guilt of the Germans. Two or three | 
years later Soviet literature made a 180° turn as the | 
Communists turned against their former allies. Sud- | 
denly Germany became a nation again, with its good 
and bad aspects, a nation with various social classes | 
and different ways of looking at the world. This new 
point of view made itself rapidly felt in Soviet litera- 
ture, especially after the Berlin blockade in mid-1948. 
Constantine Simonov’s poem German, which ap 
peared in that year, gave particularly sharp expression 
to this point of view. It described the appearance on 
the stage of a Berlin theater of a German who had 
fought shoulder to shoulder with the Communists in 
the Spanish Civil War. Franco’s Gestapo arrested him 
and threw him into jail. 


He sang in battered Berlin 

The songs he once sang in Spain. 

He sang from his heart 

What he had had to keep silent for seven years. 


The novel A House on the Platz by Emanuel Kasx 
kewich, published in 1956, described relations be 
tween the Germans and the Soviet officials in this 
fashion: “They watched the Soviet officers with dry 
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reserve but without fear, as if they could read in the 
eves of these Russian men the future destiny of Ger- 
many and the German people.” Kasakewich depicted 
Berlin as the example that the future Europe would 
follow and strove to show that the people of that city 
had no fear in the face of Soviet occupation, although 
perhaps there might have been a time when such fear 
had existed. The following passage expresses this idea: 
“The Soviet soldiers gave the impression that they 
understood the elements of justice, and recognized 
that the German people could not be saddled with 
the whole blame for Nazi aggression, and that men, 
women and children cannot be held collectively re- 
sponsible.” 

The hand of the Kremlin also guided this new 
expression of German policy toward Germany: “The 
Soviet soldiers stood quietly to one side. One was re- 
minded of peasants who had rushed to help put out a 
fire. Then, when this fire had been extinguished, they 
turned back to their own homes and herds.” 

Here it became apparent that the occupation of 
Germany by the former allies had lost its purpose. 
Now that the war had ended, friendship and coopera- 
tion had become the order of the day. Each of the var- 
ious allied powers became reabsorbed in its own af- 
fairs. Kasakewich says nothing about any overriding of 
common interests. 

The representatives of Soviet power are not de- 
scribed as occupiers of the country but as friends who 
want to help the Germans build a new life and bring 
them true democracy. As Kasakewich put it: “Yes, 
the responsible attitude of the Soviets made it quite 
clear that they had deliberately assumed responsibility 
for the young German democracy. They obviously 
wanted to change the German way of life from the 
ground up, and to lead Germany to better things.” . . 

The novel Stadium by the Ukrainian writer Vadim 
Sobko, which appeared in 1955, took a similar line, 
as this passage from its third page reveals: “The end 
of August, 195-, witnessed an athletic competition in 
a medium-sized stadium in the Lichtenberg section of 
East Berlin. It was a fair and comradely contest, cele- 
brating the week of German-Hungarian-Soviet friend- 
ship.” 

The novel takes this line: German Neo-Fascists 
stand in close contact with the Americans, whereas 
the rest of the German people feel friendship for the 
Soviet Union. Every line of this crudely constructed 
novel pounds away at propaganda with a sledgeham- 
mer... . The novel describes, for example, how a 
French writer who sympathized with the Americans 
and despised the Communists visited the former Tier- 
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garten in the city of Berlin: “During the war, Ameri- 
can bombs had leveled its magnificent trees and of all 
the animals at the zoo, not a single deer was preserved 
from the slaughter.” The point is driven home that all 
the destruction, all the death for which the air attacks 
on Berlin were responsible, and all the misery and suf- 
fering that followed, must be blamed entirely on the 
Americans. ... 

In July 1950, Ilya Ehrenburg, the pace-setter of 
Soviet literature, wrote an essay under the title Ger- 
many, describing the life in post-war Berlin. “. . . In 
capitalist society there are worker bees and drones. In 
West Berlin there are no worker bees. All its inhabi- 
tants want to become drones. But only the rich drones 
live well. The poor drones vegetate. No jobs can be 
found, and men who seek some way to earn their liv- 
ing, must move to the eastern part of the city... .” 

Anatoli Sofronov, the well-known writer and editor- 
in-chief of the big illustrated magazine Ogonyok, has 
written a book, In Five Continents, which throws re- 
vealing light on the present policy of the Soviet Union 
toward Germany, covering as it does, the events of the 
whole post-war period: It appeared in 1958 and con- 
tained this description of Berlin: “We drive down a 
wide boulevard lined with flowerbeds on either side. 
The rubble has been cleared away. Day and night, 
people build new houses. We see a parked truck car- 
tying a new tractor, bearing the name Activist. I 
ask the driver to stop so that I can get a close look 
at the tractor. A German driver leans out of the truck 
driver’s seat, points to the tractor and says ‘Friend- 
ship.’ He waves his hand cordially to our driver, Sgt. 
Ivan Danilov. Recovery has come to East Berlin.”. . . 

Like other Soviet writers, Sofronov blames all the 
destruction Germany has suffered on the Americans, 
as for instance when he writes: “A little later we had 
the opportunity to visit Potsdam. Barbaric American 
air attacks had also destroyed this beautiful old Ger- 
man city. In April 1945, when the Red Army stood at 
its gates, the Americans bombed Potsdam although 
the city contained no military objectives. No military 
necessity justified this operation.” 

All these attacks on the Americans have, of course, 
one single purpose—to depict the Soviet Union as 
Germany’s best and only friend. 

All this documentation shows the role in Soviet 
literature that the masters of the Kremlin have as- 
signed to Germany and Berlin. Their great purpose 
is to win over the Germans, and at the same time to 
poison their minds against the United States. Thus 
the entire course of Soviet policy, from Lenin to 
Khrushchev, becomes completely clear. 
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HOW A GERMAN EX-COMMUNIST SEES IT 


NEW SOVIET 


PARTY PROGRAM 


Wolfgang Leonhard 


Translated from DIE ZEIT, Hamburg, 11 August 1961 


Once again ATLAS turns to Die Zeit’s expert on Soviet Communist affairs for an 
analysis of the aims and methods of the man in the Kremlin. Wolfgang Leonhard, 
a former German Communist, lived and worked in Moscow from 1935 to 1945. 
After the war, he transferred his activities to Germany and eastern Europe until he 
defected to Tito in 1949. He now contributes regularly to Die Zeit. On this 

occasion he addresses himself to the massive Draft Program that the Soviet Com- 
munist Party released several months before its Twenty-Second Congress. That 
Program has come in for extensive analysis abroad and has received the widest 
circulation in the Soviet Union itself. Wolfgang Leonhard finds that the Pro- 

gram, in the light of the events leading up to its release, marks the beginning 

of a new era in the history of the Soviet Union. It is an era rich in par- 

adox, an erain which Khrushchev and the men around him must renew and re- 
double the methods of Stalin, but in a new situation that Stalinism helped to 
create. Industrially, scientifically and technologically the Soviet Union has 

come of age. But its agriculture has made little progress and the hand of the 
Communist Party still lies heavy on the land. Wolfgang Leonhard explores this 
paradox, bringing to bear his inside knowledge of how a Communist society works, 
while at the same time explaining how it bears on the non-Communist world. 


THE NEW Soviet party program is a strange ideolog- 
ical mishmash. Its authors have taken over from Marx 
the hope of creating a classless society, from Lenin 
the goal of world revolution in altered form, from 
Stalin, such narrow conceptions as the supremacy of 
the State and the Party; and finally from Khrushchev 
the self-contradictory doctrine of co-existence, the 
overemphasis on power and the propagandistic style 
that sounds almost like a piece of advertising. 

The first part of this program, which runs to seven- 
teen chapters and consists of some one hundred and 
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eighty typewritten pages, analyzes the present world | 
situation and shows how the Kremlin believes it can | 
win a worldwide victory for socialism and commu: ' 


nism. It completely ignores some of the most impor- 
tant aspects of the present world situation, including 
the fact that the Western industrial countries are now 
going through a second industrial revolution. . . . 
The only really interesting parts of the program 
come later and deal with the changes it announces in 
the state apparatus and the dominant Communist 


Party. Now as always—and this flies directly in the | 
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face of the Marxist theory that the state must wither 
away—the necessity of the state gets top priority. Yet 
as far as the future is concerned, the party program 
calls for regular renewal of the personnel of the organs 
of national government. The leading officials in the 
administration of that government in towns, districts, 
provinces and republics of the Soviet Union shall be 
required by law not to hold office for more than three 
terms—in other words a maximum of nine years. In 
the trade unions, which now have fifty-five million 
members, and in the Communist youth organization, 
which has eighteen million, half the officials shall be 
replaced at every election and no official shall hold 
office for more than two terms. 

The Communist Party, which is called the leading 
and directing power in Soviet society, comes in for a 
similar overhauling. The new Party program lays it 
down that Party organizations in cities and districts 
shall elect new officials to one-half their posts at every 
election. The higher party organizations in the prov- 
inces and republics of the Soviet Union shall elect 
new officials to one-third of their posts at each election 
and no party official shall serve more than three terms. 

Both the Central Committee of the Party and the 
Presidium shall change one-quarter of their member- 
ship every four years and nobody shall hold any of 
these posts for more than three terms—in other words, 
twelve years. Only if three-quarters of the total mem- 
bership so decides in a secret ballot can an exception 
be made. The dismissal of any Party leader from the 
Central Committee shall take place only if a majority 
of at least two-thirds so vote in a secret ballot. 

Of course a programmatic change of this kind can 
be sharply modified behind closed doors. Nevertheless 
the program does explicitly state that the changeover 
of officials has become “necessary in order to prevent 
the possibility of undue concentration of power in 
the hands of a few officials’—a formulation that up 
to now has rarely appeared in the Soviet press. 

These new measures boil down to an attempt to 
solve one of the most difficult Soviet power problems 
—how to maintain the rule of the Party apparatus 


New Soviet Program 


over all spheres of public life while at the same time 
preventing this ruling group from becoming frozen 
by steadily infusing new blood into the leadership. 
Stalin took personal charge of purges, arrests and 
shootings. Khrushchev has found it necessary to ex- 
plain why he has deposed this or that official. Hence- 
forth new methods of regenerating the leadership 
will be used. 

The new Soviet program is a program of transition, 
but not a transition to what is claimed to be the ulti- 
mate purpose of a Communist society—a society of 
plenty in which everybody works happily and the 
needs of all people are satisfied free of charge. The 
present program involves a transition of quite a differ- 
ent kind, to wit: the first few steps away from the one- 
man terror established by Stalin to a modern form of 
tule by the Party apparatus. Under this second system, 
the Kremlin leadership recognizes the necessity of 
adjusting itself to the requirements of modern Soviet 
industrial development. 

The continued infusion of new blood into national 
and Party leadership, the diffusion of power now con- 
centrated in the hands of a few leaders, the statements 
in the Party program attacking the cult of personality, 
the trend toward a certain amount of democracy 
within the Party, plus the encouragement of some so- 
cialist adaptability, at least mark a few faltering steps 
in a new direction. Yet even the 1961 Party program 
bristled with doctrinaire, false judgments of the West, 
monotonous, one-sided propaganda about the world 
situation, unrealistic goals for the Soviet Union itself 
and utopian promises for the future. 

Supposedly the new program will remain in force 
for twenty years, though failure to fulfill its economic 
and social goals can already be predicted. This pro- 
gram will not lead to the triumph of communism; 
long before 1980 it will be deliberately forgotten. In- 
deed it will not even be quoted and cited, as the 1919 
program was during the Stalin era. To the Soviet 
citizens of 1980—the scientists, technicians, engi- 
neers, managers and students—it will stand as a relic 
of a forgotten time. 
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Der C. Jerild d 


Translated from ORD OCH BILD, Stockholm, January 1960 


Ord och Bild (Word and Image), one of Sweden’s more important cultural ' 
magazines, is now in its seventieth year; it appears monthly with the : ot 
exception of the two summer months. Per C. Jersild, the author of the 
following short story, was born in 1935 and now attends the Karolinska 
Institutet as a medical student. His first work, a collection of short 
stories under the title Kaknelara, was published by Bonniers last spring. 


WHEN it began to rain he went over and took shelter 
underneath a spruce tree next to a rock. There were 
raindrops on his glasses; he took them off and pol- 
ished them with his handkerchief. When he put his 
glasses on again, he saw a large grav iron door in a 
niche in the rock facing him. ‘The door was partly 
open, and a faint light came through the opening. A 
bomb shelter, he thought, or a storage room. A power 
station, perhaps. 

The rain began to pour down. ‘The raindrops on 
the branches of the trees flowed together and formed 
larger drops which splashed down on him and made 
large wet spots on his jacket. This way I'll get com- 
pletely drenched, he thought, and pulled his beret 
down over his head as far as he could. If I get wet I 
won't be able to continue my hike even if it does stop 
raining. 

The wind began to blow too. Strong gusts rushed 
through the forest and sprayed rain down underneath 
the branches of the spruce tree. ‘The wind blew at his 
coat collar, which tickled his nose. He looked over 
towards the iron door. He had expected to see a sign 
saying NO ADMITTANCE TO UNAUTHORIZED PERSONS, 
but there was no sign. Of course it is forbidden to 
go in there, he said to himself. One might even get 
fined, perhaps. 
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More rain splashed down on him and diluted his | gig 
conscience. He left the protection of the spruce tree | th 
and walked briskly over toward the door. “Hello,” he | th 
shouted before entering, “hello, is anybody there?” | sia 
No answer. He opened the door a bit, it moved sur | tac 
prisingly smoothly. A strong gust of wind came from F tri 
behind and almost pushed him in. — anc 
It was a huge room with bare and cold walls, hol-| of 
lowed out of the mountain. Over the door was a single} | 
electric bulb with a white enamel shade. A few crates| He 
were lying on the floor at the far end; next to the| 
crates was a pile of folding chairs and a stand with 
a blackboard. ES 
He heard a dull noise when the wind slammed the the 
door shut. He started, crouched down a bit and turned | gea 
around. The door was closed. Suppose I can’t open it) Th 
again, he thought, and walked over and tried the door.| ma 
He could not open it, for the lock had caught. . S 
At first he stood still and rubbed his hands along) whi 
the sides of his knickers, then he tried once more tof oth 
push the door open. It didn’t work. Then he began! m t 
banging on it with both hands, harder and harder.) som 
“Help, hello, open up!” he yelled. “Open for God} siot 
...” He stopped abruptly and felt guilty for having” CT 
shouted so loudly. His hands were aching. him 
For lack of anything better to do he began to search} 
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.| machine gun. And last came the ammunition carrier. 


ong | 


- ground in his pants pockets as if he hoped to find the 
| key to the door. He took out his penknife and put it 


back in his pocket. He went through all his pockets. 
In his coat pocket he had a copy of Our Most Com- 
mon Mushrooms, a magnifying glass, a measuring 


' tape, a newspaper and two dry cheese sandwiches. In 


his breast pocket he had a pen and the black notebook 
in which he entered his discoveries. He never picked 
the mushrooms he found, he merely classified them, 
measured them and then wrote a description in his 
notebook. 

Suppose I never get out—I’ll starve to death. I'll 
die. No, Hjalmar, he thought, you’ve got to pull 


yourself together. Now calm down, Hjalmar. He 


stretched himself, slowly took a deep breath a few 
times and walked over to the pile of chairs, took down 
the top chair, dusted it off with his sleeve, and sat 
down. He ate one of his sandwiches and saved the 
other. When he had wiped his hands with his hand- 
kerchief, he took out the newspaper. Carefully he 
read one page after the other, agreed with the edi- 


) torial, got annoyed with the “Letters from the Read- 
_ ers” and confused by a columnist. When he came to 


the middle of page nine he read: “Russian Students 


| Learn Swedish.” Many Russians were studying Swed- 
_ ish it said. Between the lines it said: ‘Too many Rus- 


sians are studying Swedish. To make things easier for 
themselves when they come here to take us over, he 


thought. Incidentally, how many Swedes knew Rus- 


sian? He himself knew only one word, tovarich, com- 


‘| rade. Tovarich, he would say if they came here and 
_ tried to bother him—after a proper degree of resist- 


ance had been offered by the Swedish armed forces 
of course. 

He let his thoughts wander and was daydreaming. 
He became drowsy, then sleepy. He fell asleep. 


OOOOOOOOOOOD 


Some soldiers, in single file, came jogging along in 
the rain. At the head was the man in command, a ser- 
geant in the reserve, armed with a machine pistol. 
Then came four men with rifles. Then one with a 


Suddenly the sergeant stopped short. “Halt,” he 
whispered, and threw himself on the ground. The 


» to) others followed his example and reluctantly lay down 


gall 


det. 
snould have put a sentry there, of course. 
ying 
him. The corporal crept forward. 
rch} 
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in the mud. What the devil, thought the sergeant, 
some one must be in the shelter—the door’s closed. I 
“Send the 
corporal over to me,” he whispered to the man behind 


“We are going to clean out that shelter,” whispered 
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the sergeant. “Some one must have got into our sup- 
ply room. Gustavsson, take the machine gun and set 
it up at that pile of stones to the left of the entrance. 
If anyone comes out, fire. Understood?” 

“Yes, sergeant.” “Repeat.” 

Gustavsson repeated. “But we've only got blanks, 
sergeant,” he added. 

“Quiet! Get going!” 

The sergeant and three riflemen advanced slowly 
towards the door of the shelter—keeping under cover 
of stones and trees. When the sergeant had checked 
to see that the machine gun was in position, he took 
out the key to the door and put it in the lock with his 
left hand; in his right he held the machine pistol, 
ready to fire. He turned the key in the lock and pulled 
—but the door did not open. It had got jammed some- 
how. Two men were told to hammer on the door 
with the butts of their guns to shake it loose. 


POOOOOOOCOOOD 


The sound of the hammering was amplified in the 
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vault and woke him up. He scrambled up quickly 
from the chair, so quickly that he lost his glasses. He 
bent down and groped around the chair for his glasses. 
He was nearsighted and only half awake. Crunch! He 
had stepped on the glasses. He wandered confusedly 
among the crates, stumbled, hurt himself and com- 
pletely lost his sense of direction. 


$000000OOOOO 


The sergeant held his breath and jerked the door 
open. Nothing. Quickly he ran into the room and 
threw himself on the concrete floor, holding the ma- 
chine pistol in front of him. The room was empty. It 
was quiet. There, over among the crates! ‘The face dis- 
appeared before he had time to shoot. A face with half- 
closed, piercing eves among the crates. ‘The sergeant 
turned the gun towards the door, aimed at the light- 
bulb and fired. The gun sputtered. In the lamp light 
bits of the plastic bullets float like green dust motes. 
One of the riflemen in the doorway took courage, 
reached in and switched out the light. 


OOLOOOHOOOOOO 


When he heard the shots, he almost collapsed 
thinking that he had been hit. He crept in among the 
crates and decided to be quiet, just absolutely quict. 


$O0000OOOOOO 


The sergeant withdrew and re-established contact 
with his men; they regrouped. Saboteurs! thought the 
sergeant. Saboteurs here in the supply room, right in 
the middle of the day! Now those old pacifist aunties 
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would get one hell of an eye-opener. This situation! 
called for initiative and drive. I'll show them what 
kind of man I am, he thought, even though I’m onk 
a Sunday soldier in the Home Defense. He sent tw 
men into the dark to reconnoiter. They came bac} 
with a measuring tape and a magnifying glass. 

He ordered one of the men to leave the machine 
gun and come inside; they lay down on the floor ;| 
few yards apart and began to creep slowly forward in 
the dark with their guns in front of them. Nothir 
happened. The sergeant became nervous and plucked} 
constantly at his short mustache while creeping for 
ward. After about half an hour thev had examine 
every inch of the floor and were lying in a circk! 
around the pile of crates. He let the men gathe} 
around him before he advanced again. In a whisper he} 
asked whether there was anyone who did not want ti} 
come along any farther; after all, they were just fellows) 
in the Home Defense. No one let him down. 

Three men walked in among the crates, bayonet} 
fixed. ‘The rest were on bent knees, aiming into the| 
darkness. ‘The sergeant heard a scream, then a dul 
thud. One of the men crept out and reported that they 
had seized the saboteur from behind and knocked 
him down with a rifle butt. 

After the light was switched on, the sergeant went! 
in among the crates and looked at the man lying on} 
the floor. He did not look at all like a saboteur. Sup 
pose he is only a Sunday hiker who has lost his way’ 
the sergeant thought and felt disappointed. ‘The man 
on the floor moaned, looked up at the sergeant with 
half-closed eyes, clenched his fist, raised his arm and 
feebly cried out: ““Tovarich!” | 
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ENRICO 


ITALY'S POWER MAGNATE 


MAT TEI 


According to some astute political observers there are two centers of power in 
Italy, the Vatican and Enrico Mattei. Mr. Mattei is recognized as a power 
by his friends as well as his enemies. All know him as a fighter. He fought against 
fascism as a leader of Partisans in Northern Italy and was decorated by General 
Mark Clark. A few years later, he was among the first to denounce Communist 
influence within the movement of former Partisans and was one of the founders 
of the Federazione Italiana di Voluntari della Libertad, an ideologically anti- 
Communist group of anti-fascist fighters. Today, disregarding the policies of the 
Western Allies, he trades with Communist China and imports Soviet oil. 

The first article, a brief profile of the man, appeared in the Corriere della 
Sera. With the largest circulation of any Italian paper, the Corriere repre- 
sents the viewpoint of the liberal industrialists of Lombardy. Its direct 
competitor in Milan, Il Giorno, is often referred to as Mattei’s voice. 

The second article is an interview given by Mr. Mattei to Gilles Martinet, 
one of the editors of France Observateur. This Parisian weekly, although 
independent of party affiliation, is close to the Parti Socialiste Unifié, 
a non-Communist left-of-center group that unites dissident Socialists and 
Communists as well as such liberals as Pierre Mendés France. France Observa- 
teur has been attacked in print and some of its staff have been physically 
assaulted by the terrorists of the French extreme right wing, a group close 


to those who threaten Mattei. 


The Man 


Indro Montanelli 


Translated from Corriere della Sera (Milan) 


29 August 1961 


A FEW DAYS ago Enrico Mattei received a threat- 
ening letter from the O.A.S. (Organisation de I’Armée 
Secréte), the French right-wing terrorist association. 
And since there was a precedent—the Mayor of Evian 
had received a similar letter from the same people, and 
shortly after he was sent to his Creator by a plastic 
bomb—I began to prepare an article on the president 


of E.N.I. (Ente Nazionale Idrocarburi—National Hy- 
drocarbons Authority ), just in case. . . . 

I mention this because one of two things is in point: 
either Mattei is not superstitious, in which case he 
won't care a rap; or he is superstitious, in which case 
he will know that premature obituaries lengthen the 
life of the subject. 

It is not very astonishing that Mattei has been made 
the target of threats. The status he has now achieved 
is sufficient to justify such hostility. The hostility of 
the French, or rather that of a certain French subver- 
sive circle, may derive from his initiative in construct- 
ing a large refinery in Tunis in exchange for a conces- 
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sion to explore the territory near the Algerian basins of 
Edjele. 

As usual, Mattei got there before his rivals. The 
latter were also willing to make a similar exchange— 
so long as the capacity of the refinery did not exceed 
five hundred thousand tons. Mattei, however, offered 
Bourguiba a refinery with a million ton capacity, and 
took over the areas until then reserved for the Mobil 
Oil drillings. Was it good business? You would have 
to ask the experts, and even they may not know. I be- 
lieve that frequently Mattei wins out because he has 
the courage to be courageous. ‘There are, in fact, some 
who say he has too much. 

I do not wish to go into the economic and political 
nature of that phenomenon known as Mattei. Aside 
from the fact that I do not know enough to judge it, 
it is a subject from which one always retreats with 
burnt fingers. For if one is bent on defending Mattei 
politically and economically, one must consult with 
people on his payroll; if one is bent on attacking him, 
one must consult with people on his adversaries’ pay- 
rolls. One day he sent me a gift of a large box of hand- 
somely bound books which at first glance I took to be 
some author’s collected works. It wasn’t. It was a col- 
lection of everything that had been written against 
Mattei: twenty-four volumes, more or less. A final 
volume contained the imposing list of achievements 
of E.N.I. It was a rather costly but pertinent answer 
to his denigrators. 

What interests me in Mattei is the human phenom- 
enon. Let me make it clear that I do not know him 
well. But even my slight acquaintance enables me, I 
believe, to draw some conclusions We did not meet 
until Nicky Pignatelli invited me to lunch with them 
both. Pignatelli is with Gulf, the only private Ameri- 
can company that has resisted Mattei in Sicily; the 
two men are divided by their interests and are in a 
state of war (not always a hot war), but they are 
united by reciprocal esteem and fellow feeling. When 
they dropped by to pick me up in the car and we were 
trying to decide where to have lunch, I said jokingly: 
“Ingegner Mattei, let’s go where no one will see us. 
To be seen with you is like being seen with the latest 
fashionable wanton: everyone is bound to think you're 
her lover.” 

Mattei wrinkled his brow and his naturally with- 
drawn expression became even more withdrawn. At 
once I felt obliged to explain that I had spoken para- 
doxically, but all evening I kept in mind that I could 
not count on a sense of humor from the man sitting 
opposite me. In any case I wasn’t even tempted in that 
respect, for he had oil for antipasto and oil for fruit— 
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oil was all he talked about, save that occasionally, to | 
catch his breath, he would mention fishing. But he! 
treated even that subject with extreme seriousness, | 
From Mattei’s descriptions of his weekends on thet 
banks of a trout-packed Alpine lake I understood | 
perfectly why this is his favorite sport. It does not dis. | 
tract him from, in fact it helps him pursue, his idée | 
fixe. Mattei’s drive and the secret of his success are not 
superior intelligence, wider experience, deeper un. 
derstanding and so on—although he does not lack / 
these gifts—but an almost abnormal capacity for con. | 
centration. 
In any case, this is the talent (or perhaps the de} 
fect? ) of all great organizers, such as Ford and Rocke | 
feller and, in Italy, Agnelli (the founder of Fiat): | 
none of them was much above the average intellectual. ' 
ly but they achieved great things because each dedi-| 
cated himself to a single thing and thought only about | 
that one thing his whole life and lived for and by that | 
alone. ) 
This is the stuff of which Mattei is made. In private 
his talk is neither very different nor much more un- 
selfconscious than on television. Like a man who 
speaks seldom (and reads less), he does not speak well | 
and dialect often appears in his sentences. For exam. | 
ple, like the peasants in the Marches, he says andiedi | 
instead of andai [I went]. And it becomes worse when | 
he introduces anecdotes or fables into a speech in or | 
der to lighten it. Some may recall the time when he } 
compared E..N_I. to a kitten which everyone taunted 
when it was small because it was weak. No, the joking | 
tone, the air of irony do not sit well with him; in fact , 
they clash strongly with his thin, intense but rather | 
handsome face that nevertheless, with its heavy and 
stolid expression, faintly resembles a bird of prey. 
I repeat that I do not care to hazard a judgment | 
on the economic and political nature of the Mattei | 
phenomenon, on both the benefits and difficulties , 
which he has brought the nation. Of the various ac- 
cusations that have been leveled against him, how: [ 
ever, one at least, I believe, is erroneous: namely, that 
Mattei has become what he is solely by attaching him- | 
self to a State agency. Not at all. Mattei would have 
been a somebody even had he begun in a cigar store, 
because you can be a somebody even in the field of 
tobacco so long as you think only of tobacco, as Mattei | 
would have done. 
He is not very amiable because amiability derives | 
from the opposite characteristic, that of widening | 














one’s interests and curiosity, losing oneself in a thou § 
sand things, indulging oneself—in short, remaining | 
something of a dilettante in everything. Mattei knows | 
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nothing of these delights of ours, the luxury of leav- 
ing things halfway because we are tempted by other 
things. Not so with him. In the morning he gets up 
and dresses in oil; he spends the day with oil; he goes 
to bed with oil. He also has a wife, an Austrian, unas- 
suming, amiable and resigned; but he has never given 
her a fur coat or a jewel; he has not even given her a 
house. In fact, they live in a hotel, for this way not 
even household preoccupations can distract him from 
his preoccupation with oil. 

As I have said, his only amusement is fishing. But 
precisely because it does not distract him but permits 
him to concentrate. I wonder how many of Mattei’s 
undertakings we owe to trout, to his intense rumina- 
tions in a boat or on the shores of some lake with his 
fishing rod in hand? I am sure that it was during such 
“distractions” that he put the finishing touches on his 
most audacious plans and worked out the details of 
his most sensational undertakings. He was fishing 
when the papers carried the news that Kassem was 
about to invade Kuwait, and all the Western powers 
ranged themselves against this threat. And while he 
was waiting for the trout to bite, Mattei thought it 
a good time to break into Iraq, which had been diplo- 
matically isolated. Kassem may have to renounce his 
designs on Kuwait. But should he succeed in annex- 
ing it, Mattei has already supplied him with the per- 
sonnel needed to operate an Iraqui E.N.I. Was this 
good business? Perhaps not. But it may become good 
business. 

It is logical that such a man should arouse admira- 
tion and fear in equal parts. I think both are justified. 
There is no doubt that he has had sweet revenge on 
the foreign trusts which, when he began, treated him 
like a peasant, refusing to recognize Italy as an oil 
power. Mattei has punished ion by pulling deposit 
after deposit out from under their noses in Africa and 
Asia and upsetting the market by his liberal policy in 
regard to royalties. But there is a bitterness in him, 
especially against the Americans, which to my mind 
he carries to an extreme. Although Mattei was a cou- 
tageous fighter in the Resistance and his political pa- 
pers are in perfect order, occasionally one catches an 
echo of Fascist clichés in his words—mare nostrum, 
Italia proletaria, vocazione africana and destino medi- 
terranco, which in the present era of European unity 
and the Common Market leaves the observer some- 
what perplexed. 

There is really something paradoxical in the fact 
that the O.A.S.—that is, the most violent French en- 
emies of European integration—should have sent him 
threatening letters. 





Mattei Speaks 


Gilles Martinet 


Translated from France Observateur (Paris) 


10 August 1961 


THE O.AS. has put Enrico Mattei’s name high on 
the list of people marked for execution. 

Every fascist movement needs to pose as the de- 
fender of national interests against “foreign plutocra- 
cies.” From this point of view the task of our Ultras 
is not very easy, for they will not renounce the bene- 
fits of American support and they must at all costs 
appear as the foremost champions of the Western 
Alliance. 

Happily for them there exists Enrico Mattei, boss of 
E.N.I. (the great National Hydrocarbons Authority). 
Mattei for years conducted his oil policy by attempt- 
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ing to profit from Arab sympathies both in the Mid- 
dle East and in North Africa. He has begun to exploit 
Egyptian oil; he has constructed an oil refinery in 
Tunisia and another in Morocco; he has maintained 
excellent personal relations with certain leaders of the 
F.L.N. (Front de Libération Nationale), the Algerian 
rebel movement. Thus he has naturally been singled 
out by our Fascists to play the role which in Hitler’s 
mythology was played by the “Jewish Banker.” 

However, not only the Ultras attack Mattei; Gen- 
eral de Gaulle’s entourage also considers him an im- 
placable enemy of French interests and an especially 
dangerous man. 

But what does Mattei himself think about these 
accusations? Is his policy really anti-French? When he 
was in Italy, Gilles Martinet telephoned Mattei for 
an interview. Mattei agreed to meet him in Ferrandina 
in south Italy and to return to Rome with him. The 
following conversation took place on this trip, which, 
like all Mattei’s trips, was by helicopter and an E.N.I. 
private plane. 

Gilles Martinet: Whenever General de Gaulle’s 
ministers and the “Ultras” agree, we can be sure they 
are speaking about you. In their eyes you are a man 
who dreams of ruining French interests in the Arab 
world and is lying in wait especially for the immense 
resources of the Sahara. 

Enrico Mattei: The truth is that they reproach me 
above ali for not having committed myself to the pol- 
icy of taking a place beside the French, American and 
English companies in the Sahara. This offer was made 
on several occasions. But each time I refused the 
proffered concession. I do not want my technicians to 
find themselves one fine day working under the pro- 
tection of tommy guns. Italy lost her colonies after 
the war. Some thought it a tragedy; in reality, it is an 
enormous advantage. The very fact that we have no 
colonies causes us to be welcomed in Iran, in the 
United Arab Republic, in Tunisia, Morocco, Ghana, 
and so on. I see no reason why we should compromise 
this position by being a party to an operation which, 
as the whole world admits, cannot last indefinitely in 
its present form. When the Algerian war is over, I 
will see what there is to be done. 

Martinet: Does this mean that you might then be 
interested in buying part of the Sahara oil production 
even though production costs are higher than those 
of Middle Eastern wells which are generally closer to 
to sea? 

Mattei: What really matters is that the Algerian 
and Tunisian ports are closer to Europe. The savings 
resulting from the lower maritime freight charges 
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make up for the distance between the wells and the | 
ports in North Africa. Modern techniques have made f 
transport of crude by pipeline rather cheap. In 1865 | - 
it cost a dollar to transport one barrel of crude five | ¢ 
miles. Today, it costs less than half a dollar to trans. | 


port one barrel of crude 1,500 miles. Consequently we | | 
would be very interested in buying Sahara oil. V 
Martinet: And gas? | | 
Mattei: This is a different problem. We have dis. b 
covered new methane resources both on the main- }_ 7 


land and the islands of Italy. We must exploit these 
resources before thinking about importing natural \ 
gas. Besides, importing it is not economically attrac } 1 
tive. While it is profitable to transport crude over i 
great distances in order to refine it close to the ulti: | A 
mate consumer, it is absurd to transport natural gas ) 
such distances. This source of power should be used | 
on the spot—that is, in North Africa—so that these |b 
hitherto underdeveloped areas can be rapidly indus- I 
trialized. t 
Martinet: This is perhaps where French and Italian | 
interests diverge. This gas, which is of no interest to} I 
Italian industry, is important to French industry and | u 
to a part of Spanish industry, hence the current project 
to lay a giant gas pipeline on the bottom of the Medi-}_t 
terranean. ; g 
Mattei: Let’s leave Spanish industry out of it for | 
the moment—in its present condition it does not seem |p 
a 
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to be a great gas consumer—and let us look at the 
French problem. Do you know that your natural gas 
resources are four times greater than ours and that 


you voluntarily put a ceiling on natural gas produc | t! 
tion in order to save your coal industry? It would thus | a 
be logical for France to plan to develop her own te | t 


sources before thinking about bringing Sahara gas to | it 
France. It seems to me that our common interest 
should be to help the young North African states— | 
notably by the creation of mixed European and North | 
African companies—to exploit the resources they find | 
on their own soil. On such a basis very solid bonds 
could be forged between Europe and the Arab world— 
this Arab world which would even now trust France | 
if she would renounce her colonial past and shake of | 
the domination exercised in the field of new sources of 
power in the international oil cartel. 
Martinet: We have advocated these ideas for many 
years, but it is not easy to make them prevail. 
Mattei: The potentialities of a unified Europe are | 
such as to allow your country to completely rethink | 
its policy. Listen, I am Italian, not French. The policy | 
I am following in the area of my interests is an Italian ' 
national policy. It has permitted me not only to free | 
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my country from the grip of the cartel but to benefit 
from prices lower than those which our neighbors pay 
—and even, if we leave out government taxes, lower 
than American prices. 

Why couldn’t this policy—which does not presup- 
pose the elimination of private companies but the de- 
velopment of state enterprises—be spread throughout 
Europe? Why put up with the high prices dictated 
by the international cartel? Why assure these large 
profits to the companies in the cartel? 

Do you know that in one year a billion dollars in- 
vested in the Middle East allowed the extraction of 
more oil than twenty-four billions invested in the 
United States, and that it is this weakness of the 
American economy we are supposed to pay for? 

Today, European countries have enormous poten- 
tialities at their disposal. Among these, the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean are the best situated. 
For many years we have lived in an economy based on 
the hegemony of coal, and consequently the hegem- 
ony of the Ruhr and the regions close to the Ruhr. 
But this predominance is now questioned because the 
use of coal is on the decline. 

Ten years ago, it accounted for eighty percent of 
the total consumption of power in the O.E..C.E. (Or- 
ganisation Europcenne de Cooperation Economique) 
countries. Today, it accounts for less than sixty-five 
percent. During the same period consumption of oil 
and natural gases—a source of energy found in greater 
quantity around the Mediterranean than in the north 
of Europe—has risen from twelve percent to twenty- 
three percent. And we are far from having exhausted 
all our possibilities. At today’s prices it would be easy 
to substitute oil and natural gas for coal on a vast scale 
in industrial applications. 

Martinet: What would that be in figures? 


Enrico Mattei 


Mattei: Of the 270 million tons of solid fuels con- 
sumed annually in the countries of the European eco- 
nomic community I would estimate that more than 
half could be technically replaced. 

Martinet: But that would be detrimental to active 
coal mines and thus to tens of thousands of workers. 

Mattei: No one would dream of a solution to the 
power problem that would be prejudicial to these 
workers—least of all we Italians who have long been 
putting up with heavy unemployment. But by the 
same token one cannot think of making all consumers, 
all European workers, pay for the enormous economic 
damage resulting from the restricted use of power be- 
cause of artificially maintained prices. What is needed 
is a European agreement on this, an agreement that 
would entail fundamental changes and would fix time 
limits for these changes. 

I repeat, such a policy cannot help but be advan- 
tageous for France as well as for Italy. It is not a ques- 
tion of substituting one hegemony for another, but of 
creating, thanks to power sources other than coal, a 
new economic balance which would promote Euro- 
pean development and bring the young independent 
states of Africa and Asia nearer to Europe. 

I perfectly well realize that for France this policy, 
European and no longer strictly French, may appear 
as a step backward. 

We Italians have always been blackballed by the 
International Oil Club while you French were flat- 
tered to sit on the jump-seat of the Club limousine. 
But in the end, this jump-seat has proved very expen- 
sive for your economy, and you would be well advised 
to get off it. 

Perhaps these remarks merit my being considered 
a resolute adversary of France. But you would have a 
hard time convincing me of it. 
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AN ENGLISHMAN LOOKS AT | 


THOSE AMERICAN 


SICIKNIIKS 


Kenneth AllLioy- 


From THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, London, July 1961 


The Twentieth Century, which began its life in the last quarter of the past 
century as a politico-literary monthly under the name The Nineteenth Century, 


has now become a quarterly. 


Kenneth Allsop is the author of several novels as well as of “a survey of 
the cultural revolt of the nineteen-fifties” (The Angry Decade ). His most 
recent book is The Bootleggers, a social history of the Prohibition period in 
Chicago. He is literary editor of The Daily Mail and an interviewer on the B.B.C. 
The cartoons illustrating the article are examples of French “sick” humor. 


THE MORNING paper headline had been of an air 
disaster, forty-seven killed. In San Francisco that 
evening I was in a cellar club where a comedian 
named Don Adams was not so much driving away 
dull care as running it down and crushing it under 
the wheel. His topical joke of the night was when he 
paused in mid-delivery, peered through the candle- 
light and exclaimed: “Sitting over there I see Mr. 
Thompson, who lost his wife and two small children 
in the crash. Let’s give him a big hand! Stand up and 
take a bow, Mr. Thompson. Okay, okay, don’t hog 
it—siddown!”’ 

He got his laugh—the confusion of moan and 
guffaw edged with hysteria that in America today be- 
comes familiar to the ear in the places of sophisti- 
cated entertainment where the sicknik comics hold 
their clinics. 

Their area of discourse is simple to define: the un- 
speakable. They gag about insanity and malnutrition, 
amputation and drug addiction, H-bomb fall-out and 
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nervous breakdown, perversion and disease, violence 
and horror. They deride the wholesome virtues of the 
square world—faith, hope and charity. They talk in 
hipster expertise, part intellectual, part underworld, 
and they both flatter and snub their audiences by 
demanding of them a rapport about in-knowledge of 
public affairs, jazz, psychiatry and so on and uncom- 
promisingly expecting them to be with it about all 
this is currently modish in action painting, beat 
poetry, the drama and the subtler mores of modern 
living. They calculatedly sneer at and smear the most 
sacred tribal totems; they traduce the American Good 
Life and lampoon such status fetishes as the self- 
lubricating auto, the backyard swimming pool, Brooks 
Brothers clothes, martinis on the patio and the funda- 
mental holy creed that America is best. They have dis- 
carded the traditional winning ways of the enter- 
tainer and gouge the customers where they are most 
sensitively vulnerable, insult them to their wincing 
faces and nightly implant the nagging unease that the 
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barbecue pit is the abyss. Furthermore these prosely- 
tizers of irreverence and underminers of public con- 
fidence are the new elite of the cabaret, the little 
theater, the night club and the long-play record, all 
ascendant in fees and fame. 

It would be misleading to imply that all the public 
executioners have similar attitudes and methods of 
garrotting the audience into applause. Within the 
generic title of “sick comedian” there is a wide range 
of fine gradations, extending from ritual sado-masoch- 
ism to idealistic political satire. Let us start at where 
the sickness is most noxious, work Leftward and then 
cxamine the whole curious phenomenon of the post- 
Korean War growth of destructive humor. 

At the extreme point where the suppliants are 
scared and shocked into laughter, where, in the words 
of one of the more fastidious practitioners, ““every- 
thing is rotten—mother is rotten, God is rotten, the 
flag is rotten,” is Lennie Bruce. Bruce, whose best- 
sclling album Togetherness displays him posed be- 
neath a statue of Abraham Lincoln cuddling a Negro 
girl and a Chinese girl and surrounded by hooded 
Ku Klux Klanners, must be given the credit for the 
most stomach-turning crack yet, and one is glad to 
unload the credit upon someone. Speaking up for the 
thrill-murderers, Leopold and Loeb, he remarked of 
their boy victim: “Bobby Franks was snotty.” He rat- 
tles on about transvestitism and street accidents (“I 
hit one of those things in the street—waddyacall it, a 
kid”) and spits out scatological four-letter combina- 
tions. Disembowelling mother is one thing, but Bruce 
does not even stop there. Of Santa Claus he says: 
“Been under analysis for years. Loves to flagellate the 
reindeer.” He is poisonous enough to have provoked 
another of the clan to remark: “I don’t dislike Bruce, 
but people need him for the same reason they needed 
Hitler.” Yet Bruce has a desperate kind of integrity. 
On occasions he will, in a spasm of disgust, chuck in 
his assignment to provoke laughs and rail angrily at 
the audience about an issue that has disturbed him, as 
he repeatedly did during Caryl Chessman’s ordeal 
in the death cell. 

Shelley Berman, son of a Chicago speakeasy pro- 
pietor, channels the insecurity to which he freely 
confesses into his phone-call act, which condenses 
into fragmented sentences the tension and uncer- 
tainty of human communication by dial. There is one 
fretful routine in which he tries to get across to a 
child who keeps hanging up. At another point he is 
persuading~his sister on the line: “I want to tell my 
nephew he’s a\boy. He doesn’t know. Don’t let’s wait 


Those American Sickniks 





until he grows up and makes an arbitrary decision.” 
Berman also has an aircraft disaster gag: the wing is 
blazing, but the stewardess continues metallically 
chiming: “Coffee, tea or milk?” 

On the same circuit there is Jonathan Winters, 
who wrings a lugubrious harlequinade from hernia 
surgery and from being alone naked with a dog. ‘There 
is Bob Newhart, “the man with the buttoned-down 
mind,” who concludes his fancy about how Madison 
Avenue might have handled the publicity for Lincoln 
with the press agent’s suggestion: “Why don’t you 
take in a theater, Abe?” There is ‘Tom Lehrer, the 
one-time Harvard mathematics professor who went. 
successfully on to the halls with such compositions as 
an Al Jolson type serenade I Wanna Go Back to 
Dixie (“Ain’t seen a good lynching in years”) and an 
Irish ballad about a colleen who renders her small 
brother down for stew. Lehrer was last reported to 
have settled quietly in Massachusetts “peddling dope 
to the local school children, rolling an occasional 
drunk and spending his declining years with his 
shrunken head collection, his Nobel Prizes and his 
memories.” 

There are Elaine May and Mike Nichols, more 
recent arrivals, who improvise instantly recognizable 
and deeply wounding situations, which include a con- 
versation between a metropolitan couple getting to 
know each other in bed: 

She: My family was your average middle-class bour- 
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geois. There was proximity—but no relating. 

He: I know exactly what you mean. Exactly. 

actly. 

May and Nichols also have this dialogue between 
two Sagan lovers: 

“This affair with you has been the cheapest, dirti- 
est, tawdriest thing in my life.” 

“Don’t say another word. You'll spoil it.” 

They like, too, to expose the shallow end of the 
Deep South—in the person of a playwright named 
Alabama Gross, whose heroine has “taken to drink, 
prostitution and puttin’ on airs” and whose hero is 
hounded to death by a townspeople enraged because 
he has never become a homosexual, and in a Cald- 
wellian scene where Miss May breaks up a ferocious 
embrace with the farewell: “So long, paw, see you 
after school.” 

There are also such vocal acts as the Crown City 
Four and The Characters, whose material includes 
songs entitled Watch World War Three (On Pay 
TV), Little Rock, That All-American Town, Bon 
Voyage, Titanic and I Wish I Was In Chicago (On 
St. Valentine’s Day). 

There may be seen to be a natural progression here 
towards the attitude of Jack Leonard who says: “I 
hate people,” and greets his audience with the snarl: 
“Good evening, opponents”; towards the fancy 
thrown out by Bruce during a passage about televi- 
sion: “I’d like to kill myself on TV. That would be 
a real first. Of course the producer would be nerv- 
ous: “You're not going to say anything dirty?’ ‘No, 
it’s a very clean act. I just take four little pills and 
die.’ “Okay, as long as you don’t do anything dirty’ ”; 
towards the book Dear Dead Days recently published 
by Charles Addams, creator of the cartoon ghoul fam- 
ily, and who in this miscellany of gruesome bric-a- 
brac includes old photographs of a corpse in an ice 
cube, a window display of cripples’ high boots, a 
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scalped frontiersman, a squashed cat, a two-headed} ‘°° 
baby, close-ups of plankton found in the lung juice} 
of a drowned man, a brain operation, a train smash} ™4 
and the knife a Dutch locksmith used to cut out his} the 
own bladder stones. plo 
So it would be distorting to lump the viciousness trat 
of Bruce and the morbidity of Adams together with} ‘U¢ 
the lethal social scrutiny of Nichols and May and the } anc 
broader parodies of Newhart. And certainly Mort} St 
Sahl, the satirist to whom the cut-throat and com-} P% 
petitiveness in bad taste and cruelty has been attrib-) "t 
uted, stands ascetically separate from them all. He is} 
not by old or new criteria a comic. He is acutely con. ™0 
scious of his self-chosen mission as dynamiter, det | the 
onating his charges under timidity and _ stupidity ste 
wherever he sniffs it. Sah] understandably disowns his | P#! 
weirder sociopathic imitators, yet he cannot avoid the | bet 
historical fact that it was he who blew the first hole tw 
in conformity and silence, the holes through which | !la 
the new irreverence has since poured—and washed , 
along with it the miasma of a neurotic time. Sahl fin 
hastens to make the distinction. Two years ago in | Be 
Chicago he told me: Ro 
“The difference between me and the sick comics | '§ 
is that they have no point of view. Perhaps I’m par- Ol 
tially responsible for the vogue because by challeng | 5" 
ing the old, stale standards of entertainment I created } “4 
an appetite which was larger than the supply. The | Br 
ones who came in my wake are trying to replace the He 
obsolete, saccharine values by shock tactics They are | 0 
trying to panic people into laughing. adh 
“But I believe my attitude is implicit in what I > “ 
say, no matter how tough it is. These people, because } ™ 
they have no ethical standpoint, are deliberately cal | P° 
lous and twisted. I feel that I earned my license to He 
bring into the night clubs issues that weren’t being ; Jes 
discussed openly. But license imposes discretion. It sh 
doesn’t permit anarchy. There are some words and Sal 
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subjects that are too harsh, and I won’t use them. 
“Some of the things that have happened in Amer- 
ica in recent years were due not only to intellectual 


- cowardice but also to lack of heart. I have no time for 


people who are trying to make us even more heartless.” 

Despite their differences the flannel-suited orgy 
masters reflect the two sides of one mood, the self- 
mutilating and the self-enhancing, and they all de- 
rive from the same source of social conditions, the 
witch-hunting and flight from decency of the Mc- 
Carthy purge days. But as well as an audience which 
delights in venomous outspokenness about policy 
and politicians, there is evidently a considerable num- 
ber with a compulsion to participate in group self- 
scourging and torture, a compulsion that is seen by 
one New York sociologist as “‘a degree of horror and 
mayhem in humor that is ominously reminiscent of 
the last davs of Rome.” What is really sick is an ex- 
ploitation of that vulnerability and guilt—the induced 
trauma below the belt—whereas the commentary of 
such as Sahl, the vivaciously scathing songs of Lehrer 
and Stan Freberg, the lynx-eyed guile of Jules Feiffer’s 
strips and even the sententious anti-administration 
poetry of Lawrence Ferlinghetti and Kenneth Rex- 
roth and the naive arm-whirlings of the beat rebel 
rousers, Allen Ginsberg and Gregory Corso, are a 
movement of dissent, an attempt to rout by ridicule 
the state of mind that accepts the guided missile as a 
step forward from stereo sound and electric mixers as 
part of the good, gadget-upholstered life. James ‘Thur- 
ber once remarked that “the line is thinly drawn be- 
tween American comedy and American insanity.” 
Has the line been rubbed out? 

Until the 1950s American humor was mostly con- 
fned to cozy, radio situation-comedy in the Jack 
Benny-Burns and Allen idiom; sly crackerbarrel Will 
Rogers pawkiness of the kind still dispensed on the 
regional broadcasting stations in the form of Grand 
Ole Opry and similar semi-genuine rural variety pro- 
grams; surrealist clowning cleverly infusing far-out 
zaniness with sentimentality as perfected by the Marx 
Brothers; and the mechanical slickness of the Bob 
Hope breed of wisecracker who conveyed the impres- 
sion of being hardboiled and hardhitting while 
adroitly avoiding specific targets. It is perhaps not 
extraordinary that, just as the turbulent party strife 
in pre-Hitler Berlin produced the satirical left-wing 
political cabaret of Werner Fink, Lotte Lenya, Dolly 
Haas and Karl Valentin and the theater of Brecht, 


_ Jessner and Toller, so America’s McCarthy period 


should have begot its own antidote in the form of 
Sahl and his set. 


Those American Sickniks 


Sahl’s first appearance was at “the hungry i” in 
San Francisco in 1953 before a relatively sympathetic 
audience. “A young hip crowd, jazz buffs and univer- 
sity people who had made minimal adjustment to 
society and were already halfway with you,” he ex- 
plains. But as he moved away from “the hungry i,” 
the more evident became the resistance. “The first 
time I made a remark about McCarthy some guys 
were waiting for me outside. The first time I threw a 
punch at the Un-American Activities Committee the 
owner of the club said: ‘Lay off. You're rocking the 
boat. The audience is loaded with F.B.I. agents.’ ” 
Perhaps Sahl most directly stated the viewpoint of 
his position in his parody of the Norman Rockwell 
genre of Saturday Evening Post covers, which en- 
compass with dreadful detail the American suburban 
idyll, and of Norman Vincent Peale, the religious 
smiler:  ~ 

Rockwell: This cover shows this kid getting his first 

haircut, and a dog is licking his hand, and his 

mother is crying, and it’s Saturday night in the old 
home town, and people are dancing outside in the 
street, and the Liberty Bell is ringing—and, hey, 

did I miss anything?” 

Peale: He’s a philosopher and writes books like Be 

Glad You're Mediocre and Be the First in Your 

Neighborhood to Admit Defeat—humble kind of 

books. 

That in itself filed through several underpins of 
the American way of life, but he also said things into 
the microphone that most Americans at that time 
weren't whispering in their bedrooms. On Mac- 
Arthur: “I was in the Army, I was so close to Mac- 
Arthur I got radiation burns.” On McCarthy: 
“You've got to place him in proper perspective in 
your own life because eventually you'll have to tell ° 
your kids about him—unless you want them to learn 
it in the street.” On snooping: “The F.B.1. is making 
a popular appeal—it’s putting out Hoover’s book re- 
titled How to Turn Your Friends in to the F.B.I. for 
Fun and Profit.” On McCarthy again: “He doesn’t 
question what you say so much as your right to say it.” 
On H-bomb tests: “Contamination without repre- 
sentation.” On Little Rock: “I like Orval Faubus, 
but I wouldn’t want him to marry my sister.” To be 
heard amid the outraged yells were the gasps of exul- 
tation that someone was at last talking—and with 
waspish vehemence—about issues that, it was under- 
stood, weren’t discussed unless you wanted to be de- 
nounced by your neighbor as a Commie. Sahl explains 
it: “I was just a product of my time. This license 
was lying around waiting for someone to pick it up.” 
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He had few predecessors in this field of topical de- 
bunking. There is in America such an endemic cyni- 
cism about politicians that it normally needs no one 
to illuminate their frailties, and there was at this pat- 
ticular time so much noncommittal caution that the 
Sahl kind of attack was either unwanted or unsafe. 
True, in the past Mark Twain had occasionally swiped 
at Washington, Finley Peter Dunne practiced Irish- 
dialect impudence towards the rich and powerful, and 
Will Rogers poked pointed but on the whole genial 
fun at jacks in office. In the later period with radio 
humor presented mostly by sponsors and products, 
the digs became more ambiguous and harmless, more 
and more like a huckster’s handshake rather than a 
crusader’s sword—until the point when Groucho 
Marx burst out: “You can’t kid about anything any 
more. If you have an audience of thirty million and 
the sponsor gets eight letters saying his comedian of- 
fended them, he’s terrified.” It was at the same time 
that Marya Mannes said flatly: “For six years piety, 
moralization, dullness, lack of humor and bad syntax 
and a total absence of criticism have blanketed the 
nation. But since sputnik the voice of dissent has 
steadily grown in volume, and after years of com- 
placency Americans are filled with an uneasiness and 
doubt about themselves that can prove far more con- 
structive than otherwise.” 

Remarking upon Sahl’s improbable success Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr., the historian, saw him as a symbol of 
“a mounting restlessness and discontent, an impa- 
tience with clichés and platitudes, a resentment 
against the materialist notion that affluence is the 
answer to everything, a contempt for banality and 
corn—in short, a revolt against pomposity.” The out- 
break of dissent and revolt was particularly virulent in 
Chicago, where Berman, Nichols and May graduated 
from an amateur college theatrical group of improvis- 
ers who later became the professional Compass Play- 
ers. Today Chicago remains the hotbed of café satire 
and its dozens of North Side basement revues con- 
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tinue to proliferate a definitive kind of Chicago 
humor; even the New York Feiffer went this spring 
to the Playwrights Cabaret to put on his animated 
cartoons entitled The Explainers. But the new irrev- 
erence has reached out of the cellars—even to Broad. 
way, normally invulnerable to all but the conven. 
tional sure-fire smash-hit, where On the Town, with 
Adoph Green and Betty Comden, has been followed 
by An Evening with Mike Nichols and Elaine May. 
For all the disparity between Sahl’s “bad taste 
can’t count as a form of insight—I’ve never uttered 
a negative word in my life about the status of man,” 
and Bruce’s “I can’t get worked up about politics. | 
grew up in New York and I was hip as a kid that | 
was corrupt and that the mayor was corrupt. I had no 
illusions so I have nothing to protest about,” there is 
a common factor to it all. It is Jewish and urban. Al- 
most all the new iconoclasts are Jewish, and theirs | 
might be seen as a logical extension into the hydrogen 
bomb age of the Central European Jewish deflation- 
ary humor of an earlier generation, that of Perelman 
and Bemelmans, the kind that in 1938 Goebbels con- 
demned as “the destructive methods of a Jewish- 
infected minority, the jokes that cease to be jokes 
when they touch the holiest matters of the national 
life.” Indeed it is when a nation begins regarding it | 
self as holy that the function of the debunker be- 
comes most valuable. And if megalomania becomes 
chronic, the more savage must the surgery be. Thur 
ber’s phrase—“The little wheels of their invention are | 
set in motion by the damp hand of melancholy’— | 
particularly applies to the American-Jewish comedian, 
for his rueful view of the world and man’s follies 1s 
deeply infused with his inherited Weltschmerz anda 
sardonic fantasy. In the 1920s Ross of the New Yorker 
considered humorists to be a dime a dozen, yet thirty — 
years later one of those Ross was then evaluating, 
Thurber himself, explained the withering of the older } 
tradition’s humor in this way: “Humor makes its own 
balances and patterns out of the disorganization of 
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life around it, but disorganization has been wiped out 
by organization, statistics, surveys, group action, pro- 
gram, platform, imperatives, and the like. ‘These are 
good for satire, but they put a straitjacket on humor.” 

The readiness of the British to laugh at themselves 
may have grown from a complacently secure super- 
jority complex about their place in the world, whereas 
Americans, in their turbulent, headlong scramble to 
form themselves into a national entity, have never 
felt secure enough to do more than laugh at each 
other. Now for reasons different to those of the Brit- 
ish—because of the dominant role in world affairs 
that they ambivalently feel both to be their due and 
their cross and because of all the anxieties and respon- 
sibilities that this involves—they are painfully learn- 
ing both to examine themselves and to laugh at them- 
selves. They are being sustained in this self-tuition by 
the truth that the Jew, with as much experience of 
grief and damage as any race on earth, should be the 
tutor of mortified candor. Similarly, it makes sense 
that jokes such as this can be told today—especially 
when, as it was to me, it is told by a Negro: 

A man telephoned the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People and said: “Gimme 
the head nigger.” 

“The what! You've got a nerve ringing up here and 
using that word!” 

“Listen, don’t waste my time. Gimme the head 
nigger. I want to donate 10,000 dollars to your cam- 
paign.” 

“Head nigger speaking.” 

Bad taste of that kind can put strengthening 
stresses upon situations that are better burlesqued 
than squeamishly avoided. Yet here there is the dan- 
ger that tough frankness can become a cannibalistic 
indulgence, a charade of atonement and a substitute 
for action—such as a spate of American books about 
exurbanites, waste-makers, hidden persuaders and 
image merchants and the rest, by reading which the 
public feels licensed to enjoy the comforts of the so- 
ciety under assault and yet cleansed of guilt by being 
drawn into a sham intimacy of disenchantment. ‘To- 
day there are forces quick to commercialize the non- 
commercial, to organize dissent, to popularize the un- 
popular. 

In last year’s television feature We Dissent, a sur- 
vey of American nonconforming groups and individ- 
uals, Sahl made the point that, contrary to the general 
allegation, his standards are more, not less, than those 
of the average American from whom he is disaffili- 
ated, and added: ““The entire society is flexible to the 
point of having no standards.” The satire of Sahl 


Those American Sickhniks 


and the more serious funny men may be accepted as 
having the object of burning away the layers of hum- 
bug and chicanery with which the verities are en- 
wrapped in an admass system. On the other hand, 
the humor of the extremer sickniks seems likelier to 
cauterize—to deaden the most sensitive responses 
until they are callused. The unbearable may become 
bearable if faced boldly and scoffingly, but it is only 
a degree removed from treating trivially all that is 
genuinely horrible and which should horrify, and di- 
luting indignation until it is a sophisticated snigger. 
The cruel crack is the easiest, but humor has greater 
power when it is informed with pity and a recogni- 
tion of the fact that most of us, no matter how flip- 
pantly pessimistic we may pretend to be, have high 
hopes. ‘The sickniks, on the other hand, work on the 
accurate but short-term policy that a rattled and edgy 
populace can be stampeded. Lord Boothby once ob- 
served that humor is the only solvent of terror and 
tension, and it seems probable that temporary use 
is being made of sick humor in America for this 
purpose. 

‘T'wo voices from the more settled territory of sho- 
biz may have bearing on the situation. Old-hand 
comic Joe Adams said of the sickniks: “They all act 
like big nonconformists, but they’re all aiming to get 
on the Ed Sullivan or Steve Allen show.” Julius Monk, 
proprietor of New York’s Upstairs at the Downstairs, 
which is not exactly a sanctuary for red-nosed custard- 
pie comedy, said: “It’s one thing to puncture a bal- 
loon but quite another to send people to the guillo- 
tine.” Any more for the guillotine? 
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El Campesino 


Translated from France Soir, Paris-Match 


and ABC (Madrid) 


In mid-August the world press carried dispatches 
of an armed clash inside Spain between government 
forces and some of Franco’s Civil War enemies. 

On August 10 a correspondent for France Soir 
wired from the Spanish border town of Pamplona: 

About ten guerrillas armed with tommy guns at- 
tempted to sabotage the central power station of the 
Mirabia Dam at Orbaiceta near the Franco-Spanish 
border. The attackers . . . fled after killing a border 
guard. . . . The general staff for the reconquest of 
Spain, whose aim is to overthrow Franco, claims to 
have masterminded the attack, the first of a series. 

Several dozen armed guerrillas headed by General 
Valentin Gonzales, alias “El Campesino,” a hero of 
the Spanish Civil War, are alleged to have been on 
Spanish territory for several days. 

Paris-Match carried a six-page photographic report- 
age on August 26 under the headline “El Campesino 
Returns to the Maquis.” The captions said, in part: 

The world press has seized upon the news: a Spanish 
guerrilla has unleashed war on Franco. Valentin Gon- 
zales, alias EF] Campesino (“The Peasant’), former 
republican general in the Civil War, emerges as the 
leader. . .. E] Campesino’s Commandos . . . are from 
twenty-two to sixty years old and they are organized 
into groups led by Civil War veterans. Each group 
contains a dozen men. They have chosen the Irati 
Forest, which straddles the Franco-Spanish frontier, 
as their base of operations. ‘They are hunted by Fran- 
co’s guardias civiles as well as by the French gen- 
darmes, but in the largest forest in Europe they feel 
certain of being able to elude their pursuers and con- 
tinue their attacks against dams and railways. . . . 

The Spanish Government and press reacted with 
unusual vigor. On August 17 the weekly edition of 
ABC, an influential Spanish organ, wrote: 

The Spanish Ambassador to France, Count de Mo- 
trico, presented a strong protest at the Quai d’Orsay 
over the Orbaiceta incident. The Ambassador’s pro- 
test was accompanied by full documentation which 
proved that a plot of terrorism and sabotage against 
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Spain had been prepared in French territory, where 
the agitators met and where arms were cached... . 
The same issue of ABC devoted a lengthy editorial 
to this incident, an editorial that may explain the 
protest delivered to France: 

What alarms us is neither “E] Campesino” nor his 

colleagues. What does disturb us is our neighbor's 
hostility. . .. Spain, jealous of its civil tranquillity, can- 
not do less than regret the liberty of action that ban- 
dits universally recognized as such enjoy in a neigh- 
boring country. 
(The authoritative monthly Le Monde Diplomatique 
for September reported that the French Government 
has put “El Campesino” in forced residence as far 
from the Pyrenees as possible.) 

On August 31, ABC took issue with Paris-Match: 

“El Campesino’s” attempt, which cost a Spanish 
guardia civil his life, was conceived and executed for 
the sake of advertising Paris-Match. . . . Paris-Match 
... is another example of the immorality of a journal- 
istic sensationalism that stops at no infamy . . . that 
supplies funds for weapons that mean bloodshed and 
loss of life, weapons that serve nothing but publicity. 
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The non-Spanish Western European press, how- | 


ever, noted with interest the re-emergence of “El 
Campesino,” an extraordinary figure of the Spanish 
Civil War. A peasant from Spain’s poorest province 
—Estremadura—he became a general in the Span- 


ish Republican Forces at the age of twenty-six. At 
the end of the Civil War he escaped to the U.S.S.R., | 


where he was given a hero’s welcome—he even ap- 
peared on Soviet postage stamps. “El Campesino,’ 
however, did not fit into the Stalinist bureaucracy 


and amajor part of his ten years in Russia was | 


spent in concentration camps. After one unsuccess- 
ful attempt he performed the almost impossible feat 
of escaping from a Soviet slave labor camp. In 1949 
he arrived in Western Europe and published a book, 


Life and Death in the U.S.S.R., denouncing the | 


“Soviet hell” and summarizing his life and his plans 
for the future: 

I paid very dearly for my freedom: my father and 
my sister were hanged several months after the begin- 
ning of the Civil War, and my younger brother, who 
had fought like a lion, was shot at the war’s end. I do 
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not understand how, being my brother, he could have 
let himself be taken alive. My wife and my three sons 
were lost in Franco’s Spain. My new wife and a daugh- 
ter were lost in Stalin’s Russia. But let no one think 
that I shall abandon the struggle because of these 
things. I feel stronger than ever today. It would have 
been easy to die; if I have persisted in living despite 
everything, it was because I wanted to tell the world 
the truth about the Soviet hell and to continue the 
struggle for freedom for man and for peoples. 


Arab Socialism vs. Communism 


Mohammed Hassanein Haikal 


Translated from Al Ahram (Cairo) 
4 August 1961 


Mohammed Hassanein Haikal, editor of Al Ahram, 
is considered President Nasser’s most authoritative 
spokesman. In commerting on the following com- 
parison between communism and Arab socialism, 
The Economist remarked that “all President Nas- 
ser’s sins in the eyes of the Soviet Union may be 
absorbed into this major and capital crime of set- 
ting himself up as the exponent of an alternative 
way to socialism, one that needs no political guid- 
ance from Russia.” The Economist sees in this and 
other recent events in the U.A.R. a restoration of 
that country’s political momentum and a formi- 
dable barrier to Russia’s political penetration of the 
Arab world. 


IN THIS analysis I wish to show the differences be- 
tween Arab socialism and communism. I do not in- 
tend to attack communism or score any member of 
the Communist world for several reasons. First: Our 
experiment in Arab socialism has reached the stage 
of maturity, and we are now able to debate its pros 
and cons and compare it with other philosophies. 
Darkness and clouded theory lead to a fear of criti- 
cism, whereas a clear, practical, living theory gives 
one confidence in oneself and the ability to stand 
one’s ground firmly. Second: We believe in the right 
of nations to choose their own social systems. If the 
Americans choose capitalism, that is their privilege; 
and if the nations of the Soviet Union choose com- 
munism, that again is a right which should not be con- 
tested. Each nation has its own circumstances, each 
nation has its own special nature and its own special 
method to solve its problems. Third: No one can deny 
that the Communist experiment in the Soviet Union 
has realized great things for the Soviet people—for- 
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getting for a while the heavy price paid under the 
Stalinist terror. In forty-three years the Soviet Union 
has risen to become, along with the United States, the 
strongest force in the world in production and scien- 
tific progress. Fourth: The existence of the Commu- 
nist world poised against the capitalist world has cre- 
ated an important international equilibrium which 
has led many colonized and suppressed nations to 
mutiny against their oppressors. For all of these rea- 
sons, my motive is not to attack communism but 
rather to reconnoiter positions, to pinpoint differences 
and to discuss similarities. 

The first difference between Arab socialism and 
communism lies in the way each approaches the ques- 
tion of class differences. Communism attempts to 
solve the class struggle by setting up a dictatorship of 
the proletariat represented by the Communist Party. 
Arab socialism on the other hand seeks to dissolve or 
eliminate class differences. 

Communism urges the have-nots to revolt against 
property owners and to render them penniless. ‘This 
revolt should take the form of murder and genocide 
if necessary since every capitalist is an exploiter. Arab 
socialism on the other hand urges the have-nots to 
revolt in order to have a just share in the wealth of 
the nation within a peaceful framework of national 
unity and without the shedding of blood, without 
murder, without vengeance. 

The second difference between the two is in their 
attitudes towards individual ownership. Communism 
considers every owner to be automatically an ex- 
ploiter, and consequently the owner must be de- 
stroyed in order to destroy exploitation. Arab social- 
ism, however, differentiates between ownership which 
exploits and that which is based on justice and hard 
work. In the first case Arab socialism will attempt to 
end the exploitation but not kill the owner. The weap- 
ons of the exploiter will be taken from him and he 
will be allowed to join the new society based on social 
justice. 

The third point of conflict between communism 
and Arab socialism concerns compensation and con- 
fiscation. Communism says confiscate; Arab socialism 
says no confiscation without compensation. This is 
because the objectives of Arab socialism are justice 
and equality and not punishment and revenge. Private 
ownership is a sacred and honorable objective as long 
as it is not built on exploitation. 

The next point of difference is the role of the in- 
dividual in society. 

In a Communist society the state owns everything, 
and the individual is an instrument of the state re- 
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ceiving only basic necessities. In Arab socialism the 
individual is the foundation stone of society; in Arab 
socialism the state is an instrument of the people to 
ensure social justice and security. 

In a Communist society the individual feels he 
is only a small cog in a big machine; whereas in Arab 
socialism the individual is aware of his many sacred 
tights, and his ambitions and hopes are not blocked 
or obstructed. I still remember one of many conversa- 
tions I had with people in the Soviet Union. I asked 
one of them, a certain Stevanofsky, a government 
clerk, ““What is your ambition?” 

“Ambition? Ambition?” he repeated. Then he 
added: “I do not know what you mean.” 

“For example do you hope to own a car some day?,” 
I said. 

“No, no,” he answered very definitely. “I am too 
small to own a car. I only dream of having a motor- 
cycle.” 

Under Soviet communism even a man’s hopes are 
limited. 

This difference in outlook derives from the Com- 
munist view that the individual is merely a product 
of history and the Arab socialist view that the individ- 
ual and history form a complete interacting circle. 
Man is a product of history but at the same time is an 
integral part of history. History makes man but man 
also makes history. 

As a result of this last point we come to another 
basic conflict. 

It took the sacrifices of several generations of hu- 
man beings, particularly in the period in which Stalin 
tuled, in order to bring communism to its present 
productive stage. 

The Communist experiment began with the con- 
fiscation of all the country’s wealth and the employ- 
ment of everything for production, with no regard 
given to human life. 

Arab socialism has a different outlook on this prob- 
lem. The mobilization of all natural resources will 
bring us to plentiful production, but this must not 
be achieved at the expense of the present generation 
whose duty it is to work. This generation also has a 
right to live. 

Arab socialism as such refuses to imitate the Com- 
munist factory experiments in which workers become 
instruments of production. Recent laws promulgated 
in the United Arab Republic have made the factory 
worker a part owner of the factory sharing twenty-five 
percent of its profits. This was done not only to in- 
crease production but also because the workers have 
the right to live. 
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Some of the most interesting discussions I had in 
the Soviet Union were about the Moscow subway, 
The stations were most magnificent and awe-inspir. 
ing. But the contradiction between the people waiting 


a 


in the stations in their rather simple clothes and the | 
beautiful marble walls and gorgeous chandeliers was | 


overwhelming. 

I asked about this, and received the following an- 
swer: “Stalin ordered the subway stations constructed 
as an example of good taste and beauty and argued 
that tunnels are built only once and therefore should 
be in accordance not with our state at the present but 
with what we expect it to be in the future, fifty vears 
from now. Only in that way would there be no con- 
tradiction between the people and their surround- 
ings.” The tragic fact, however, was that the present 
contradiction between the people’s clothes and their 


surroundings remained utterly incomprehensible toa | 


foreigner. 

The gist of the conflict between communism and 
Arab socialism is that the former says: “We do not 
care about the present, we only look towards the fu- 
ture.” Whereas the latter savs: “No, the present is 
important. If the present loses the spirit of life, then 
the future cannot be built, for the building of it de- 
mands the spirit of life.” 

The sixth major difference between these two phi- 
losophies is the approach they take to putting theorv 
into action, i.e., the difference between strictly fol- 
lowing theories to the letter or being free to adapt a 
theory to the circumstances, the difference between 
“blind fanaticism” and “free thinking.” 

The Communist follows the precepts of Karl Marx 
to the letter, and if he varies from it he is considered 
a rebel, as in the case of Tito. An Arab socialist on 
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the other hand feels he can learn from all human | 
thought, that he can borrow from it and, more impor- | 


tant, add to it to suit his own heritage, conditions and 
circumstances. President Gamal Abdel Nasser ex- 
plained this when he said, “We do not open books 
and copy from them verbatim. We open the book of 
ourselves and then try to find (from other books) 
solutions to our problems.” 

And here we come to the seventh main difference 
between communism and Arab socialism. Commu- 
nism limits political activity to the Communist Party, 
while Arab socialism declares that all segments of the 
nation should havea hand in political and government 
activity. 

In communism only one road to democracy is rec: 
ognized: the dictatorship of the Communist Party. 
Arab socialism has set up the National Union as the 
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framework of political activity in which all segments 
of the society participate and in which democratic 
principles reach the widest application. ‘There is no 
doubt that the idea of the National Union and its 
implementation still needs much clarification and de- 
velopment in order to fulfill its entire purpose, but 
this will all come in time. What is important is that 
Arab socialism is founded on a philosophy that is a 
product of its own national (as well as international ) 
circumstances and is built on its own heritage and 
history. 

Those who declare that there is only one road be- 
ginning with capitalism and ending inevitably with 
communism imagine that history travels a dead-end 
street. Such a dead-end street has never existed. 


“If vou aren’t willing, 
I'll use force.” 





World Topics 


Semantics and Marxism 


Tadeusz Kotarbiiiski 
From Polish Perspectives (Warsaw) 


May 1961 


Polish Perspectives is a monthly published in both 
English and French in editions of eight thousand 
copies. Its editors and contributors include out- 
standing figures in Poland today. The purpose of 
the magazine, according to the editors, “is to give as 
full and broad a picture of what is being done, 
thought and written in Poland.” The Journal de 
Geneve says that Polish Perspectives is “not con- 
cerned with converting but with informing.” 
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A GOOD INTRODUCTION, Adam Schaft’s Intro- 
duction to Semantics, both interesting and instruc- 
tive. Lively, since it is not merely descriptive but takes 
issues. Like any decent introduction, however, it in- 
cludes a great deal of explanatory information, con- 
cerning the term “semantics” for instance and other 
related terms, and much learning about books, au- 
thors, groups and intellectual currents. But I wish to 
draw the reader’s attention to the distinctive feature 
of the work. I must admit that I had my misgivings 
when I took up the book for the first time. Professor 
Schaff is a representative Marxist philosopher, and it 
is well known that till not long ago Marxists were 
neither willing to engage in semantic research in its 
logical sense nor inclined to acknowledge such efforts. 
On the contrary semanticists were often attacked for 
crimes of which they may or may not have been 
guilty and especially for the attempt, ascribed to se- 
manticists as such, of reducing all issues outside the 
scope of the natural sciences to purely verbal analyses. 

But when I came to read the book I found myself 
in a totally different climate. And by the end I had 
discovered a highly edifying state of affairs. I am 
pleased to see that the writer, while far from renounc- 
ing his fundamental convictions, in other words stand- 
ing firm in his Marxist position, has in his study of 
the issues, achievements and prospects of semantics, 
embodied the results of exhaustive research, kept 
strictly to the facts and shown an independent cast of 
thought. Consequently he endorses both linguistic se- 
mantics, which primarily studies changes in meanings 
of words in the historical evolution of languages, and 
logical semantics, an attempt to overcome such antin- 
omies as the paradox of the classes that are not their 
own elements (Russell), of the age-old “paradox of the 
liar” vindicated in the eyes of the philosopher (‘Tarsk:) 
because of its alliance, among other things, with the 
classical definition of truth. Moreover, even in so- 
called general semantics (represented not so much by 
Korzybski himself but rather by his more balanced 
successors ) Schaff has been able to find a valuable and 
rational nucleus in the form of criticism of certain 
deformations of thinking for which language is re- 
sponsible. Schaff criticizes and rejects a reduction of 
issues Outside the scope of the natural sciences to 
purely linguistic problems (Wittgenstein ) and within 
them to syntactic issues, that is, to relations between 
expressions (Carnap in the past), but he aves not dis- 
qualify semantics as such because of these attempts to 
narrow its field of interest. On the contrary he en- 
courages its cultivation. His evaluations flow from a 
well-defined standpoint, but he is far from seizing in 
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his opponents’ works only on those things that might | 
discredit them. On the contrary he advocates the sort 
of insightful criticism which would be able to find | 
any lurking grain of truth. Bravo! 

I fully sympathize with the author’s efforts and | 
motives in his attempt to reach the essence of “mean. | 
ing.” This in fact is an insuperable problem if we | 
forget that the natural (ethnic) languages developed 
as a means of human communication and that mean- 
ing as such can adequately be explained only when | 
referred to what one person is trying to communicate | 
to another. I am glad to find Schaff an ally in the | 
struggle against hypostatizing meaning and the inven. | 
tion of some ideal objects supposed to be meanings. } 
I agree with his statement that a natural phonic lan. | 
guage shaped by historical evolution is indispensable | 
in the construction of any artificial language and that | 
the true sentences of a natural language reflect the | 
reality to which they refer, though not in the same 
way as a map reflects the structure of a terrain, | 
would like to add on this subject—and this, I think, 
fits in with the intentions of the book—that the mean- 
ing of “meaning” can probably best be grasped when | 
we realize the function of the subjectiv e complement | 
Thus the meaning of the noun “tailor” in English! 
is probably the property of sewing clothes profes 
sionally; in other words when an Englishman tell | 
John that Peter is a tailor he wants John to think | 
that Peter sews clothes professionally. And the mean- 
ing of the adjective “schwarz” in German is blackness; 
when a German describes something as “schwarz” 
he wants his interlocutor to think that something is 
black. By way of comment: “to think” here does not : 
mean to be convinced; it is enough to understand | 
what some other person thinks even if one holds a| 
different opinion. 

After so much approval, the turn has come to voice | 
my reservations. I really do not understand what i | 
meant by the statement that reism is right provided ) 
it does not fall into nominalism, nor in general what 
Schaff has in mind when he brandishes the term 
“nominalism.” My question stands despite the ex | 
planation offered in the text, which unfortunately | 
explains nothing: it might perhaps be adequate 10 | 
combating mediaeval nominalism but is useless in ref } 
erence to its contemporary forms. Further it is diff: | 
cult to agree w ith the suggestion that the problem of | 

“meaning” should be referred to psychological and | 
sociological laboratories; this is the conclusion reached | 
by Schaff after his attempt to cope with this ed 
intractable of problems, to which to tell the truth n0 
onc to my knowledge has managed to provide a get | 
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eral answer, free of vicious circles and onomatoids. 
This problem calls for extreme caution in phrasing, 
and yet the chapter on meaning is open to criticism 
on just that count; the writing degenerates into a 
rambling argument that digs up all the old “isms.” 
Several of the polemical passages rally one to the de- 
fense of those accused of not understanding what 
they are doing; for instance they are charged in using 
the concept of intentional act with not being aware 
of Husserl’s phantasms, which are inherent in this 
concept. But those who have been attacked have 
their own weapons. Let them defend themselves. ‘The 
contest should be an interesting one and should start 
a number of hares. Professor Schaff’s Introduction to 
Semantics will have its best justification if it gives rise 
to a spirited discussion among those who have some- 
thing to say of semantics—and their number in Po- 
land is quite considerable. 


Uruguay’s Agrarian Problem 


From Weekly Letter Commentary (Montevideo) 


10 July 1961 


Weekly Letter Commentary describes itself as 
“a Latin American review for economical and 
political affairs” and states that it has “a larger 
circulation than any other English-language publi- 
cation in Uruguay and than all of them together.” 
The paper has a worldwide circulation among stu- 
dents of Latin American affairs. 


ONE OF ‘THE. greatest problems that Uruguay is 
facing is that of its rural population, which is con- 
stantly becoming smaller. ‘The problem has been 
talked about often but nothing effective has been 
done about it. It has now been made public that only 
4.49 percent of all university students follow agro- 
nomical or veterinary careers. 

Furthermore less than twenty-seven percent of the 
parents of these students live in the rural areas. Under 
these conditions one can only express admiration that 
a relatively high percentage of young men brought 
up in cities decide to dedicate themselves to the im- 
provement of the land and what it produces. So the 
solution of the problem of the small number of stu- 
dents following agrarian careers is not how to con- 
vince young men and women to devote themselves 
to agronomical and veterinary work but rather to in- 
crease the rural population as a whole. Is it natural 
for a young man whose father owns some acres of 
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land, who has been brought up on a farm and learned 
to love country life, to want to acquire the maximum 
possible knowledge in order to grow more and better 
produce as well as to breed more and higher quality 
animals? 

In our opinion the first step should be a measure 
of agrarian reform; not one which divides the large 
estates into small parcels but one which, in the first 
place, distributes state-owned land and, in the second 
place, land which the owners do not till. Although a 
commission has been created in Uruguay to deal with 
this problem and even large amounts of money have 
been mentioned that the government would allot to 
further such a project, nothing effective has been 
achieved. 

The most important thing for the government to 
do is to give facilities for the obtaining of land, ma- 
chinery, fertilizer, seeds, breeding animals, etc., under 
conditions favorable enough to attract a considerable 
number of persons. Next it should build roads, schools, 
hospitals and recreation centers in the more remote 
parts of the country so that the future residents of 
the countryside may be able to live in relative com- 
fort. Local instruction in modern methods of agrarian 
production and animal breeding might be established 
to enable the landowners to obtain the maximum 
profit possible from their land. Simultaneously classes 
similar to those existing in the Department of Monte- 
video should be spread throughout the country where 
the men and their entire families would learn to plant 
garden produce and hear about the importance of 
nourishing food. In Montevideo as the result of an 
energetic drive many small gardens producing fruit 
and vegetables for the owners’ consumption have suc- 
cessfully been planted and there is no reason why this 
should not be imitated in the rest of the country. It 
seems absurd—although it is at present a fact—that 
the people living in the Uruguayan countryside are 
undernourished; the fruit and vegetables available are 
brought from Montevideo or other large centers of 
consumption and their price is usually prohibitive for 
the average rural worker. 

Once the population rate in the countryside has 
been increased and the residents of the country enjoy 
higher standards of living, then it will follow auto- 
matically that the children of these families will wish 
to study those subjects that enable them to take still 
further advantage of the land they will one day inhenit. 
It goes without saying that once such a stage has been 
reached, the benefit to the country as a whole will be 
incalculable. But unless something is done on these 
lines first, it will not be surprising if there are few 
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young men and women interested in subjects like 
agronomy in all its ramifications. 


Ormsby-Gore’s 


New Assignment 
Robin Douglas-Home 


From The Queen (London) 
7 June 1961 


In introducing the article on the new British Am- 
bassador in Washington, who is scheduled to as- 
sume his functions this month, The Queen writes: 
“The British Embassy in Washington is the highest 
priced in the diplomatic world. It has gone to a 
young man, not a diplomat.” In Britain this appoint- 
ment has provoked criticism on the part of those 
who believe that Mr. Ormsby-Gore owes his post to a 
family connection—“twice removed,” as The Queen 
notes—with the Prime Minister. Those criticisms, 
says The Queen, “are being answered by .. . Robin 
Douglas-Home, who knows him well.” 

Since it first appeared in 1861, The Queen has 
several times changed in character. It was first con- 
cerned with reporting court matters; later it ad- 
dressed itself to the “upper classes” (which today it 
sometimes satirizes). Under its new editor, Jocelyn 
Stevens, it has become a sophisticated, lively, bi- 
monthly illustrated periodical devoted to fashion, 
politics, sports and art. 


THERE WAS panic in the Eton house—one of the 
boys had tried to commit suicide. Gathering the house 
together in the dining room, the housemaster made a 
serious plea: “Can any of you throw any light at all on 
why this boy should have tried to kill himself?” A 
hand shot up at the most junior table. Attached to 
the hand was a diminutive, black-haired “new boy” in 
bum-freezers, with innocent eyes and a snipey nose. 

“Yes, my boy,” said the housemaster eagerly. “I 
wondered, Sir—might it have been the food?” 

History does not relate the housemaster’s reaction. 
But the remark reveals several interesting things about 
its maker. First, he had considerable nerve to speak at 
all in front of the whole house. Secondly, he had 
worked out some theory on the incident. Thirdly, his 
theory would get no one else into trouble. Finally, he 
obv iously felt strongly about the food and thought 
this might be as good a way as any of getting some- 
thing done to improve it. 
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Now that some thirty years later we learn that this 
same “new boy” has been appointed the next British 





Ambassador in Washington, without a professional | 


diplomatic background, this anecdote takes on added 
significance. For I doubt if William David Ormsby. 
Gore in his forty-third year has changed much since 
his school days. 

His Eton contemporaries talk of the unruffleable 
charm and deceptively easygoing manner hiding a 
streak of singlemindedness and refusal to be messed 


about when he doesn’t want to be. A readiness with | 


— 


the apt, humorous remark, a courteously pensive ex. | 


pression while listening to another’s conversation, a 
soft, scholarly voice—all these qualities are more than 
ever apparent today. Well-dressed, smokes occasion- 


— 


ally, shoots rather dispassionately, wears black hom- | 
rimmed glasses for reading, is a jazz buff with unas. 


suming but expert knowledge of the “Thirties” period. 
More unusually, he is one of the small band of ‘Tories 
that has always favored and voted for the abolition of 
capital punishment. Still more so, but oddly fitting 
in this context, he is one of the few Englishmen who 
both understand and enjoy American football. 

Most of the right qualities. But nothing that makes 
meeting him a particularly startling experience. Per- 
haps that is partly why now, against the background 


of his Washington appointment, the political cynics ‘ 


and mischief-makers are screaming shrilly—“What 
are his personal qualifications for the post?” 

“Oh yes, of course” —they whoop sarcastically—“he 
has four supreme qualifications” ’: 

1. He is Mr. Macmillan’s son’s brother-in-law— 
(nepotism ). 

2. He is Lord Harlech’s son and heir (and Mr. Mac- 
millan can’t resist a lord). 

3. His mother was a Cecil—(establishment) . 

4. His wife was President Kennedy’s late sister's 
closest friend—and is a Roman Catholic to boot. 

Now to accept any of these four attributes as a real 


qualification for an ambassadorial post in Washington — 


inevitably produces three conclusions—fist, 
David Ormsby-Gore is a fool to take on the job; sec- 
ondly, that Mr. Macmillan is a fool to appoint him; 


that | 


thirdly, that Mr. Macmillan thinks the President of | 


the United States is enough of a fool to accept these 
qualifications without a qualm. 

Can any of these three conclusions be entertained 
for a moment? Enough is known of Macmillan and 
Kennedy to discount the second and third. But what 
has Ormsby-Gore himself done to make equally easy 
the discounting of the first? 

He read history at New College, Oxford, and served 
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with the Berkshire Yeomanry in the war. Go on. Next 
he was adopted as prospective Conservative candi- 
date for Oswestry in 1948 and won the seat in 1950. 

Well, what’s interesting in that? Wait. Within 
twelve months he had been appointed P.P.S. [Parlia- 
mentary Private Secretary] to Selwyn Lloyd, then 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs. ““We spoke on 
the same subjects with the same interest,” Ormsby- 
Gore says. “We had never met before I became an 
M.P.” He held this post under Lloyd for three years 
during which he was appointed U.K. delegate to the 
U.N. in Paris and later New York. Then in 1956 Sir 
Anthony Eden promoted him to Joint Under-Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs. Note that it was the 
Foreign Affairs expert Eden who promoted him to 
ministerial level—and Eden was not his sister-in-law’s 
father-in-law. This is when decriers of the Ormsby- 
Gore appointment begin to look just a trifle uncom- 
fortable. 

In 1957 Ormsby-Gore succeeded Lord Reading as 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs. ‘l'oday, as as- 
sistant to the Foreign Secretary in the Lords and the 
Lord Privy Seal in the Commons, Ormsby-Gore’s 
power is tantamount to that of an autonomous for- 
eign secretary. 

But as far as America is concerned, and his experi- 
ence of dealing with Americans, Ormsby-Gore has 
scored most triumphs in his four-year capacity as 
leader of the U.K. delegation at various international 
conferences and at the U.N. It was he who made the 
famous speech last year at the U.N. denouncing the 
Soviet Satellite System and calling the Russians “‘the 
greatest oppressors of our day’’—this after the Rus- 
sians had demanded “the immediate independence of 
all colonies and trust territories in the world.” 

“Mr. Ormsby-Gore, if Oscars were given by the 
Americans for UN. performance, would surely receive 
one,” wrote Philip Deane in the Toronto Globe and 
Mail afterwards. A correspondent in the New York 
Times later wrote that he “can knock down the other 
fellow’s debating points with just the proper mixture 
of sympathy and contempt.” 

Nowhere has this telling “mixture of sympathy and 
contempt” been shown more than in his endless argu- 
ments with the Russians at the Geneva Disarmament 
conferences. He has headed the U.K. delegations 
both to the Nuclear Tests conferences since 1958 and 
to the ill-starred ‘T'en-Power General Disarmament 
Conference in 1960. At the very first meeting of the 
Nuclear ‘Tests Conference the Russian representative, 
with a weather-eve on propaganda values, put forward 
a draft agreement for the immediate banning of nu- 
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clear tests “for ever.” Ormsby-Gore replied unmoved: 
“We are negotiating for the installation of a control 
system.” It is largely to his credit, too, that whereas 
in the whole field of disarmament the Soviet pro- 
posals have been sweepingly unconditional and large- 
ly impracticable, the Western emphasis has been on 
gradual and realistic progression towards a controlled 
reduction in arms. 

At every decisive moment in the quicksands of ne- 
gotiation, Ormsby-Gore has led the U.K. delegation 
and made a major personal contribution. 

And in every one of these lengthy conferences 
Ormsby-Gore has sat side by side and worked in com- 
plete harmony with Americans—not minor officials 
but top-level politicians. 

Now what of his close personal relationship with 
the Kennedy family? Is it a good thing or not? It 
began when Joe Kennedy was American Ambassador 
in London in 1939, and Jack Kennedy was studying 
economics in London. With the number, charm and 
dynamics of the young Kennedys, the American Em- 
bassy was always full of young English friends, male 
and female. Ormsby-Gore was one of Jack’s friends: 
Sissie Lloyd ‘Thomas was the closest friend of Kik, 
Jack’s favorite sister Kathleen, later to marry Lord 
Hartington (Ormsby-Gore’s best man), become a 
widow and herself die in an air crash. 

David Ormsby-Gore married Sissie Lloyd ‘Thomas 
in early 1940 (they now have two sons and three 
daughters ). Hence it is not surprising that when they 
visit America they often stay with the Kennedys, ci- 
ther Jack or Bobby. But do not be misled by the ru- 
mors of Jack Kennedy going round Washington soon 
after his election as President saying: “They re mad 
if they don’t send David.” Kennedy is far too much of 
a political animal to push for an old- -boy set-up per se. 

What is much more likely is that Kennedy thought 
Ormsby-Gore had admirable qualifications. More- 
over, a Macmillan appointment of a considerably old- 
er, more experienced, professional-diplomat type of 
ambassador would look suspiciously as if Macmillan 
distrusted Kennedy’s judgment as President, feared 
his rashness, doubted his wisdom. A young political 
ambassador to match a hyper-political young Presi- 
dent—it makes sense. 

Macmillan knows, too, that Kennedy has had long 
political discussions with Ormsby -Gore during recent 
vears and that Ormsby-Gore had considerable success 
in getting Kennedy to understand the British line in 

various matters, even if he didn’t always agree with 
it. Surely, this particular achievement is one very 1m- 
portant qualification for a British Ambassador today 
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in Washington? (Perhaps not, as lamentably few 
British Ambassadors over the world in the last decade 
seem to have had it! ) 

Ormsby-Gore’s relationship with Kennedy caused at 
least two embarrassing moments during his stay in 
New York as U.N. delegate before the end of the 
Republican administration. The British delegate to 
the U.N., of course, had to be impartial during the 
election—so imagine his horror when he returned 
with some guests to his flat one night to find that his 
eldest daughter, Jane, had plastered every wall and 
piece of furniture with Kennedy buttons, badges, hats 
and posters. Another evening he went to a party where 
the Nixon-Kennedy debate was on TV. Everyone 
was standing watching in silence. He was handed a 
drink and spoke not a word. A few minutes later, with- 
out his having moved or uttered, a large Republican 
matron pranced up to him and whispered ferociously: 
“T can just see you’re pro that Kennedy man.” 

But where the Ormsby-Gore—Kennedy axis will be 
most fruitful is through not Jack, but Bobby, whom 
Ormsby-Gore knows equally well. Bobby is the Presi- 
dent’s eyes and ears and in the closest possible touch 
with him. It might create a dangerous precedent if 
the British Ambassador started having too much of a 
constant and direct line to the President. But a word 
in Bobby’s ear will be in the President’s own ear 
within the hour, with no touchy colleague-ambassador 
being able to complain that his British counterpart is 
receiving special treatment and why can’t he see the 
President more than once a quarter? 

But the value of Ormsby-Gore’s contacts on the 
other side of the Atlantic would not be worth much 
unless they were equally balanced at home. Hence it 
is perhaps just as important that he has, for almost five 
years, worked intimately with the three key figures in 
the British Government—the Prime Minister, the 
present Foreign Secretary and his predecessor, the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer. All three are 
close personal friends to boot. 
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What then in fact does David Ormsby-Gore’s ap. 
pointment offer? The services of a young professional 
politician with ten years of Parliamentary experience 
in the upper reaches of foreign affairs, who is unlikely 
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to achieve the highest political position because he is | 


the heir to a peerage; who has gained the knowledge, 
confidence and respect of top Americans and the 
American public in his performances at the U.N. and 
Geneva; who has a special understanding with the two 
most politically powerful men in the United States 
and the three key political figures in Britain. 


—— 


What more can you ask of an Ambassador to Wash. | 


ington? Oh, I know—a monocle, a walrus mustache 
and glowing references from Lord Beaverbrook. 


To the British Museum, 
Comrades! 


Translated from Il Borghese (Milan) 
27 July 1961 


Items such as the one reproduced here are a trade- 
mark of the right-wing weekly I Borghese. Its edi- 
tors, Mario Tedeschi and his wife Gianna Preda, try 


| 


not to miss anything that lends itself to political and | 


social satire, be it directed against Communists, 
capitalists or the Catholic Church. 


IN MOSCOW, the tourist office opened by the Brit- 
ish Embassy in accordance with a cultural agreement 


between England and the Soviet Union has lately been | 


redoubling its propaganda efforts to entice an ever- 
increasing number of Soviet citizens to visit London 
and the West. The director has covered the walls with 
posters bearing the following message: “If you come 
to England, don’t miss the British Museum. Karl 
Marx and Lenin spent much time in its halls preparing 
your Revolution.” 





—— 
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Uganda Man Looks at Ghana 


Aloni Lubwana 


From Uganda Argus (Kampala) 
27 July 1961 


The Argus is the only English language daily of 
Uganda and, according to its editors, its fifteen 
thousand circulation reaches “all higher income 
groups in Uganda.” It is also distributed in Tan- 
ganyika and Kenya. 


IN THE STREETS of Accra and in the roadside pubs 
of Winneba proud Ghanaians are happy to tell any- 
one who lends them an ear that the entire African 
continent should pay homage to “our Illustrious Osag- 
yefo (victorious leader) President Nkrumah” who did 
not let Africa down. Because when Dr. Nkrumah led 
the people of Ghana to “break the chains of colonial- 
ism” in 1957 the Western world predicted immediate 
failure for her independence. The reason this did not 
happen, the Ghanaians say, was solely due to the mag- 
netic personality of Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, who in- 
fused in them his spirit and determination that Ghana 
would not fail Africa. 

For if Ghana failed, who would have heard of the 
twenty-seven new nations of Africa which have be- 
come free since Ghana’s example? To Dr. Nkrumah 
the liberation of the entire African continent has be- 
come an obsession. He has declared time and again 
that to him the liberation of Ghana “would be mean- 
ingless if it were not linked up with the liberation of 
Africa.” 

F'ven street names in Accra keep you constantly 
reminded of Ghana’s close links with the destiny of 
other African countries. Thus they have Sudan Road, 
Morocco Road and Liberia Road. 

To African nationalists and patriots Ghana is a sort 
of Mecca. Refugees from Angola find political asylum 
in Accra’s hospitable suburbs, where they are fed and 
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housed and get jobs. There are also the frequent con- 
ferences called by the Osagyefo with African leaders 
for the exchange of experiences and for moral and 
material help from the people of Ghana. 

In Accra too is the seat of the secretariat of the All 
African People’s Conference whose Secretary-General 
is dynamic Hadji Diallo Ibrahim, who is also Guinea’s 
Resident Minister in Ghana. 

The Government of Ghana has just built a £42,000 
memorial library to the late George Padmore, who 
with Dr. Kwame Nkrumah worked out the blueprint 
for the present Ghana nation. In an address at its 
opening Dr. Nkrumah said that the library would 
serve research scholars from all over Africa on matters 
connected with African culture and politics. 

Inspired by their leader, the people of Ghana appear 
to know what they want and are seriously working 
hard to get it. There is the Builders’ Brigade set up by 
Act of Parliament to train boys and girls for useful 
occupations and to provide employment and opportu- 
nity for service. 

Its discipline is quasi-military but the Brigaders feel 
proud to be learning to become useful members of 
their community. 

They work on state farms and other industrial proj- 
ects where they earn and also learn new crafts. And 
this includes women, for in Ghana now are to be seen 
women mechanics, electricians and engineers. 

Dr. Nkrumah’s ideas are propagated through a well- 
organized publicity machine which makes use of all 
the latest methods. Thousands of printed leaflets and 
newspapers pour out daily to be distributed by an 
army of ever-willing Convention People’s Party 
workers, the Comrades. 

It is through the written word as well as the spoken 
word that the people of Ghana have come to know 
about Nkrumahism, a new political philosophy which 
seeks to apply current socialist ideas to the solution of 
African problems by adopting new ideas to the reali- 
ties of life in Africa. 
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Nkrumahism aims at fighting to eradicate the evils 
of colonialism, balkanization, religious chauvinism, 
feudalism and the like, and to replace them with free- 
dom, unity, dignity, social justice and higher living 
standards. 

Dr. Nkrumah has stated: “Socialism has to be 
adapted to the evolution of African society which has 
emerged from colonialist domination, and realize its 
socialist aims amid the legacies of colonialism without 
sacrificing African character and heritage.” 

From studying their writings and from listening to 
their speeches I came to the only conclusion that the 
leaders of Ghana are committed to the creation of a 
socialist state under their one leader, Osagyefo Presi- 
dent Nkrumah. 

They are sensitive to opposition. ‘They have dis- 
missed organized political opposition as an “imperial- 
ist device” which colonialists employ to perpetuate 
their hold on a country. 

“A young state cannot afford to dissipate its national 
efforts through senseless wranglings and obstructive 
and destructive tactics,” said a writer in one party pub- 
lication, The Party. 

This does not of course mean that political opposi- 
tion is nonexistent in Ghana. Though the Opposition 
in the National Assembly does not exceed twelve 
members, they are by no means mute and dumb. And 
the Ghana Press can sometimes be fiercely critical of 
the Government. 

But it is abundantly clear that the Government 
party in Ghana enjoys continuing support from even 
its political opponents. And this is easily explained. 





After wresting independence from the British the 
only way Dr. Nkrumah could convince his people of 
his ability to lead was by bringing about a speedy eco- 





nomic and social reconstruction to provide employ- | 


ment for all and thus give a higher standard of living, 
The truth is that the ordinary person in Ghana to- 


day enjoys a standard of life far above that in any other | 


African country. The lowest wage is six shillings five- 
pence a day for the unskilled while the not so well 
educated are paid up to seventeen shillings fivepence 
a day. 

There is full employment for all. ‘Thousands of 
otherwise unemploy ed men and women have found a 
good means of gaining their livelihood in industry, 
Commodities such as safety matches, gym shoes, nails 
and cigarettes are now produced locally. There are fac- 
tories for sweets, biscuits and cooking utensils in 
Accra, while at ‘ema motor trucks are assembled at 
the rate of six a day. 

The vouth of Ghana can look forward to a life that 
is full of promise and challenge. He may join the navy 
and learn to handle warships, and there is a flying 
school to train pilots for Ghana’s growing air force. 
Secondary schools and universities are rising up at a 
fast pace. 

All these social services for the people have not 
made Dr. Nkrumah’s task an easier one. And it has 
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been a very heavy task to establish a welfare state fol- 


lowing colonialism. 

When the President visits the country thousands 
turn out to see him. Not even the traditional rulers 
enjoy such esteem as is enjoyed by Dr. Nkrumah. 














TIN YIN YAT PAO (HONGKONG): Soviet 
propaganda performance: Spaceman, 
Diplomat, Movie Star, then what? 
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Public Thoughts on 


a Secret Service 
Malcolm Muggeridge 


From New Statesman (London) 


25 August 1961 


Malcolm Muggeridge has had a rich and varied 
career. He was on the editorial staff of a number 
of English newspapers and until recently was the 
editor of Punch. An author of note and an acclaimed 
wit of the B.B.C., Mr. Muggeridge does not hesitate 
to attack some of the institutions that tradition has 
heretofore kept out of controversy. And this in- 
cludes the British Royal Family as well as the Intel- 
ligence Service. 

The following article derives from his experiences 
in the British Intelligence Corps in East Africa, 
France and Italy during World War II. 


THE OFFICIAL SECRETS ACT, as is ever the wav 
with such instruments, is by no means an unmixed 
blessing for the various clandestine intelligence or- 
ganizations whose clandestinity it aims at protecting. 
If it prevents embarrassing disclosures, it also sustains 
embarrassing misconceptions. Furthermore it ensures 
that disclosures, when they are made, must take an 
ostensibly fictional form. When all has to seem to be 
invented, every invention is liable to seem equally au- 
thentic—whether Mata Hari or Sir Compton Mac- 
kenzie’s hilarious Water on the Brain; whether Ian 
Fleming’s James Bond, or Graham Greene’s Man in 
Havana, or Somerset Maugham’s Ashenden. Inci- 
dentally Mackenzie, Greene and Maugham have all 
worked for M16, the wartime version of the Secret 
Service. By means of a careful exegesis it is possible to 
identify the common originals of some of their fic- 
tional characters. 

Despite the Official Secrets Act practically every- 
thing there is to know about M16’s operations during 
the war vears has, in one way or another, already been 
divulged. ‘The close wartime liaison with its American 
equivalent, the Office of Strategic Services, whatever 
other advantage it may have brought, was to prove 
Tuinous to its secrecy. Deception and double-agent 


techniques, for instance, have been written up in great 
detail in American novels, memoirs and magazine 
articles. Every O.S.S. man has a best-seller in his knap- 
sack and the F.B.I. course is strewn with film rights. 

The identity of the head of the Secret Service is 
supposed to be a closely guarded secret. Even in the 
internal telephone directory he appears as “C.” No 
alteration was made in these elaborate security ar- 
rangements when the name of the then incumbent— 
Sir Stewart Menzies—was given out by Lord Haw- 
Haw on the German radio at the time of the phony 
war. The disclosure followed the capture of two Secret 
Service men, Best and Stevens, on the Dutch-German 
frontier. One of them believed he was in communica- 
tion with dissident Germans with whom he might ar- 
range for the war to be brought to an end. Inevitably 
his contacts turned out to be the Gestapo. 

A characteristic of all undercover intelligence 
agents is their almost inconceivable credulity. I sup- 
pose the unreal atmosphere in which they have, by 
the nature of their profession, to live and operate tends 
to loosen their own hold on reality. The great danger 
of trafficking in lies, which intelligence work neces- 
sarily involves, is that it develops a propensity for be- 
lieving them. 

The identity of “C” was also disclosed, along with 
other unpublished information about M16, in an arti- 
cle in the New York Herald Tribune by Stewart Alsop. 
I asked Alsop subsequently whether his disclosures 
had any repercussions. He said there had been some 
rumblings in Anglo-American intelligence circles, but 
that Menzies himself had been appeased by the epi- 
thet “legendary,” which Alsop had, with sagacious 
forethought, applied to him. “Legendary” was pre- 
cisely what, in my experience, all Intelligence Brass 
wanted to be. They were all, in their own estimation, 
central characters in a Kiplingesque thriller, in which 
their agents, when they were caught, tortured and 
finally executed, always died with the heroic words 
“Tell the colonel I have kept the faith” on their 
quivering lips. 

This intelligence folklore used to have a strongly 
Indian flavor. Both M15 (the home counter-intelli- 
gence organization ) and, to a lesser extent, M16 were 
before the war largely recruited from retired Indian 
police and political intelligence officers. ‘They alone 
had the requisite experience. Nowadavs these cadres 
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are no longer available, and anyway both organizations 
have grown vastly in size. Their more bizarre and en- 
dearing characteristics have in consequence disap- 
peared, leaving them uncommonly like the Board of 
Trade. 

Whether the identity of the present head of the 
Secret Service is as widely known as was that of some 
of his predecessors is a subject for speculation. It will 
in any case certainly be known to any foreign intelli- 
gence service w hich has bothered to find out. These 
zealously guarded secrets nearly always become com- 
mon knowledge. A man in the war assured me that 
taxi drivers often identified his club as being “opposite 
M15.” Soon after the liberation of Paris, I myself over- 
heard one person in a café ask another: “Qu’est-ce que 
c'est, cette Baker Street?” The reference was to an in- 
telligence hide-out whose location was supposed to be 
a closely guarded secret. 

Clandestine intelligence organizations are, generally 
speaking, as easy to penetrate as a co-operative store. 
They consist largely of personnel who either are, or 
become, neurotics, and therefore are easily turned 
round or turn themselves round. Admiral Canaris, the 
head of the Abwehr, was, it appears, more or less work- 
ing for us all through the war—a circumstance which 
was rather disconcerting for M16 officers like myself, 
who fondly supposed the Abwehr was fighting every 
inch of the way. It was like winning what seemed a 
particularly stiff football match only to find that the 
opposite goalkeeper had been all the time deliberately 
letting the ball through his goal. 

No one seems to have suspected Canaris’s untrust- 
worthiness until late in the war. An enemy or turned- 
round agent inside the Secret Service is for obvious 
reasons the most difficult of all to detect—witness 
Blake. Just for this reason it is a favorite perch. It 
would be surprising if Blake were a solitary case. 

Even in the case of Russian intelligence there have 
been more defections among senior officers than in 
any other branch of the Services. It is a safe assump- 
tion that all intelligence services know more about 
other intelligence services than thev do about any- 
thing else. For security reasons countries had to be 
referred to in Secret Service messages by allotted nu- 
merals. Germany for instance was Twelve-land. In 
Istanbul in the war I have heard, when the German 
national anthem was played at a night club, a party 
from the German Embassy jumped to their feet and 
sang “Zwélf-land, Zw6lf-land, iiber alles.” 

Secrets which are known to have leaked, far from 
being written off, are guarded with particular ferocity. 
‘The most wonderfully complicated locks are put on 
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the stable door after the horse has gone. When Mr. 
Macmillan clamped down on publication of Blake’s 
disclosures to the Russians, thus preventing them 
from finding out what they had already found out 
from Blake, he was only following a hallowed intelli- 
gence precept. Information which has reached an 
actual or potential enemy is, like mercy, twice blessed, 
It blesses him that gives and him that takes and is 
therefore doubly precious. 

Double agents in any case have a natural propensity 
to carry the game a stage further. They are feeding the 
enemy with a carefully concocted mixture of fact and 
deception, which is intended to deceive more than it 
informs. Why not, then, vary the mixture in such a 
way that it will inform more than it deceives? It is 
difficult to convey to anyone who has not been con- 
cerned in these weird transactions how great is the 
temptation to project and elaborate them endlessly 
until their original purpose becomes quite lost to view. 

In the same sort of way an amorist begins with the 
idea of seducing women and to this end engages in 
various stratagems and deceptions. These in time 
come to seem an end in themselves, quite irrespective 
of their purpose. He finds himself so busily engaged 
in clandestine correspondence, keeping mysterious as- 
signations, inventing cover stories and alibis, that he 
has neither time, energy nor inclination to avail him- 
self of the opportunities these activities are ostensibly 
intended to procure. 

I remember once passing through Lisbon in the war, 
having been engaged on behalf of M16 in transactions 
with some Germans elsewhere and being almost ir 
resistibly impelled to go and make myself known at 
the German embassy. It was not out of a desire to bea 
traitor or to take heroic risks. I just wanted to intro- 
duce another complication into a story I was fabricat- 
ing as I went along. I should be surprised if some such 
consideration did not play its part, consciously or un- 
consciously, in Blake’s transformation from a double 
agent working for us into one working for the Rus- 
sians. Intelligence agents like novelists are under a 
constant inner inducement to over-elaborate their 
plots. One who worked for me always used to preface 
his verbal reports with: “J'ai joué la comédie.” It is the 
theme song of all intelligence work. 

In a war intelligence inevitably gathers to itself all 
the oddities, misfits and delinquents; all the dons, un- 
frocked clergymen and schoolmasters who cannot be 
accommodated elsewhere. The basic qualification 1s 
linguistic, which in England especially is liable to pro- 
duce almost anyone, from a Baghdad carpet seller toa 
professor of Sanskrit. In M16 these bizarre wartime 
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reinforcements were mixed up with pre-war Secret 
Service pros, now, alas, a vanishing race—men with 
monocles and sometimes spats who used several ali- 
ases, and had exotic contacts all over the place. For 
them the golden age of I’ Intelligence Service was over. 
Just from talking to them, however, one could realize 
how delightful it must have been—arranging to collect 
the contents of ministerial wastepaper baskets or cul- 
tivating ministerial mistresses at the expense of HMG, 
of course. 

There was also a stiffening of fairly senior officers 
from all three services. I never did understand on what 
basis they had been seconded to M16 and can only 
imagine that when for instance a Guards officer dis- 
played an interest in, say, interior decoration or a 
naval captain was seen reading Great Expectations, a 
convenient way out of the consequent dilemma was 
to wish him on to the Secret Service. 

Secretarial assistance was provided by upper-class 
girls, the theory being that a genteel upbringing was 
more conducive to security than a lowly one. These 
girls, like our files “For the Hand of Officer Only,” 
alleviated the ardors of war for all who were fortunate 
enough to come in contact with them. If the case of 
a bevy who arrived in Cairo is to be taken as typical, 
their security was indeed impregnable. These, as they 
could find no one to whom they felt entitled to di- 
vulge their duties, had to be sent home again. 

My first impression of this strange and diverse col- 
lection of human beings was that they must constitute 
a sort of false front or facade. When I had been fully 
vetted and tried out, I thought, I should be taken off 
to some other place and there make contact with the 
teal Secret Service. It took me quite a time to realize 
that this was not so at all and that what I had assumed 
to be a false front was in fact the genuine article. 

A characteristic of undercover intelligence brought 
to my attention from the very beginning is its love of 
mystification for mystification’s own sake. Thus, hav- 
ing been a serving army officer, I had no civilian iden- 
tity card or ration book. To procure these I was in- 
structed to explain that I had been away in America 
when the war broke out and had only lately arrived 
in Liverpool. I produced this story with some trepida- 
tion, conscious that it could be shot down very easily. 
There was for instance no stamp in my passport in- 
dicating my alleged Liverpool disembarkation. No 
questions, however, were asked and the official con- 
cemed handed me over an identity card and ration 
book without demur, having obviously been instructed 
80 to do. Why, then, I could not but wonder, was there 
any necessity for me to collect documents in person? 
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To have sent them over by messenger would have 
offended against one of intelligence’s basic canons, 
which is that nothing should ever be done overtly 
when covert means are available. It is interesting and 
reassuring to note in the reports of the Guzenko case 
in Canada and the Petrov case in Australia that this 
canon operates as strongly in Soviet intelligence as in 
any other. Both cases contain many examples of other 
unnecessary mystification. Indeed intelligence tech-. 
niques would seem to be as standardized as air travel 
arrangements. Everyone’s Man in Havana seems to be 
pretty much like everyone else’s. 

‘Training in wartime conditions was desultory. Now- 
adays it is doubtless taken to degree standard—B. Esp. 
I did, however, receive a fascinating course of instruc- 
tion in the use of invisible ink from a large, rather 
somber man, who explained to me the relative merits 
of various solutions as well as how to use a ball-point 
pen without marking the paper. In the last resort he 
told me bird droppings (known in the trade as B.S.) 
would suffice. It had the advantage of being almost 
universally obtainable, though he personally had 
found town birds to be tantalizingly incalculable in 
providing supplies. For instance one might put crumbs 
out on one’s windowsill, and the birds would eat them 
without any B.S. being left behind. A more reliable 
method was to take a stroll through a park and then, 
on seeing a good deposit of B.S., drop one’s handker- 
chief as though by accident and in recovering it scoop 
up the B.S. When I left for foreign parts I was given 
a good supply of headache tablets which allegedly 
made first-rate invisible ink. As it happened, I never 
had any occasion to use them for this purpose, but 
they came in handy as a hangover specific. 

In the station to which I was sent there was only | 
one decent hotel, in which I lived, as did also my 
German and Italian opposite numbers. ‘Though we 
never exchanged a word, there was a bond between 
us, if only because we were all bribing the same local 
police officers. The German, Leopold Wertz, gave 
every impression of being an ardent agent. I used to 
look over his private correspondence, which was 
brought to me by a friendly steward from the liner on 
which it was dispatched. It yielded nothing in the way 
of espionage material but was humanly interesting. 
Somehow having just read one of Wertz’s highly senti- 
mental letters to his mother added a piquancy to the 
sight of him, obviously trying to be a credit to his 
service, across our hotel dining room. He is now, I 
have heard, back in the West German Diplomatic 
Service and prospering. 

What has happened to the Italian, Campini, I have 
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no idea. He was a large, luxuriant sort of a man who 
made a big hit with the local ladies. I was rather hurt 
to learn how after Italy’s collapse Campini under in- 
terrogation disclosed the fact that when he was driv- 
ing his car by the sea and saw me walking along, he 
had a strong impulse to run me over. There should, I 
felt, be more solidarity among espionage practitioners 
than this. 

Mystification for mystification’s own sake is re- 
pugnant to adults and is only acceptable to infantile 
and romantic minds. Hence the basic weakness of all 
intelligence services lies in their personnel, who tend 
to be immature. A fantaisiste like Guy Burgess for in- 
stance is bound to drift into intelligence work and to 
thrive at it. But for his fortunate withdrawal to Mos- 
cow he might quite easily have become very high up 
in M16, if not its actual head. His temperament was 
exactly right—flamboyant, untruthful, gregarious and 
energetic. Intelligence services are unfortunate in that 
the more suitable a person seems to be for recruitment 
to them, the more disastrous he is likely to prove. 
Blake was perfect. He had every requisite qualification 
and by virtue of this was the more apt to prove unre- 
liable. Petrov by Soviet standards was an almost identi- 
cal case. 

By the same token Maclean, if he had remained 
among us, would almost certainly have risen to be 
Permanent Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office. A 
tuling class on the run is capable of every folly, not 
the least of which is a propensity to advance unsuit- 
able people in order to demonstrate its lack of stuffi- 
ness. From having in its heyday excluded eccentrics 
and perverts, in its decrepitude it goes to the other 
extreme and actually prefers them to more normal 
citizens. 

The cost of the Secret Service has mounted even 
more astronomically than that of most other govern- 
ment departments. It has the advantage of not having 
to account to parliament for its expenditure or to pro- 
vide any public justification for its activities. Thus 
there is no means, except by guesswork, of forming an 
opinion as to whether what is achieved is worth the 
money spent. I should myself doubt very much wheth- 
er it was. 

Apart from high-grade defectors, radio interception 
and aerial reconnaissance, espionage is next to impos- 
sible in closed Communist societies. Information col- 
lected by means of private agents is for the most part 
useless and often, whether accidentally or deliberately, 
deceptive. There are plenty of recent parallels in our 
own intelligence reports to the C.I.A.’s fiasco over 
Cuba. The intelligence agent in the old-fashioned 
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sense has become as obsolete as the old-fashioned com- 
mercial traveler. He can only dredge up the same 
bogus statistics and misleading information as journal- 





ists and diplomatic attachés. He too has to draw his | 


water from the poisoned wells which alone are avail- 
able. 

As for counter-intelligence—it must now be appar- 
ent to everyone that this is more or less inoperative. 
It is quite impracticable, as a whole series of recent 
cases have shown, to achieve even approximate se- 
curity in an open society like ours. People can come 
and go freely; Commonwealth passports are easily at- 
tainable, and the transfer and provision of funds pre. 
sent no difficulty. Illicit transmitting facilities, protect 
ed by diplomatic immunity, are available in most 
embassies, and there is a diplomatic bag to take more 
bulky material. Life is in every way made easy for the 
spy, who has no need to worry unduly about M15. 

Indeed the extraordinary thing is not that spies can 
operate with relative impunity but that any are ever 
caught. Just keeping someone under surveillance is 
extremely difficult and costly in time and trouble. It 
needs about ten trained men on the job to keep one 
man under continuous observation. After all Maclean 
was already being watched by M15 when he made off 
so easily and expeditiously with Burgess. Screening 
too is just a word. Fuchs was screened; so was Blake, 
several times. In most cases it means no more than a 
very cursory investigation into friends and associates, 
political affiliations and any other easily ascertainable 
biographical items. To screen a man thoroughly is a 
whole-time job for a team of investigators for at least 
six months. They have to find out everything about 
him and his past, examine mail, monitor his telephone 
and peep through the keyhole at him in his most 
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private moments. Apart from the fact that such prac- | 


tices are distasteful, the manpower required would be 
prohibitive. Two-thirds of the population would be 
engaged in screening the other third. A Communist 
society is geared to such purposes. No one can move 
from one place to another without special permission, 
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and everyone is classified, identified and watched at | 


work and at home. Even then people slip through the 
mesh, and the political police, though reduced in num- 
ber and authority since the days of Yagoda and Beria, 
remain unwieldy by comparison with the personnel of 
other state organs. 

In our sort of society anything of the kind would be 
quite impossible. The choice, for us, is between se- 
curity and freedom. And if ever we ceased to prefer 
the latter, we should have nothing of any worth left 
to secure anyway. 
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Have You Heard 


the News? 
Ivan Mojik 


Translated from Rohdé (Bratislava) 


5 May 1961 


Taking time out from lambasting either America 
and her allies or her own domestic bureaucracy, 
Rohaé (The Horned One), Czechoslovakia’s leading 
article weekly, offers this brief view of human 
foibles. 


“YOU’VE GOT,” I said to Alojzy Lomenicov, “to 
look at things optimistically.’”” He didn’t pay any at- 
tention to me and kept drinking black coffee, lacing it 
with schnapps from my bottle. Under the table. We 
were celebrating Lomenicov’s birthday at the Slavia 
café which featured a gay cabaret floor show. 

“T’d like to sing,” chimed in our copy editor, Adal- 
bert Korec, just as my childhood chum, Jozef Mokry, 
joined us at the table. 

“Have you heard the news?” he asked mysteriously. 
“A dangerous patient has escaped from the asylum on 
Pakostnicova Street and is hiding among the patrons 
here at the café. Have you noticed anything suspi- 
cious?” We were startled. I looked around and sud- 
denly it dawned on me. 

All evening I had been watching a blonde with a 
big bosom sitting three tables away from us. She had 
never stopped laughing wildly, throwing her head back 
showing big horse teeth, and constantly velling at the 
little man sitting at her right: “You’re tremendous, 
Adalbert!”” Once she had leaned back so abruptly that 
the waitress who stood behind her spilled the eggs a 
la Russe on poor Adalbert’s head. He wiped the eggs 
off his head and mumbled meekly: “I’m sorry ... I’m 
sorry...” 

“Isn’t that the one?” I asked Mokry. 

“No, I know her!” exclaimed Korec. “She’s a friend 
of mine, Mrs. Lydka Kropackova. . . I'd better go over 
and say hello. . . She’s lots of fun. . . I'd rather think 
it's the one over there.” Korec suddenly pointed to 
the left. Sitting there was a motley crew whose most 
prominent member was a short, bald, unattractive 
man with a florid face. The strangest thing of all was 
that the shorty kept annoying the fat man, who main- 
tained a grim and even angry silence while the other 
one poked him in the chest, sneered at him, bared his 
teeth at him, and at one point even pulled his long 
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nose. “I bet,” said Korec challengingly, “that one of 
those two is the fugitive from Pakostnicova Street.” 

“Wrong!” retorted Mokry. “Neither one is from the 
asylum. The short one is the theatrical producer Ku- 
kucka, and the other one is the playwright Jozef 
Hronec. He has given his new play to the producer 
and is terribly anxious that Kukucka accept it and 
stage it. That’s why he’s taking all this from him, and 
that’s why, I know this for sure, he’s picking up the 
tab tonight. I’m inclined to think that the — nut 
is probably that guy on the dance floor. . 





Dancing had just started on the floor. A young man 
with tousled hair was dragging his partner all over the 
lot. He would push her away, dance by himself, then 
pull her to himself again. 

“Look at the way he’s pushing her around,” 
Mokry, who had once studied medicine, * 
symptoms of a maniac. . . 

A while later the men dressed in white arrived on 
the scene. 

It turned out that the escaped patient had been 
sitting not far from our table: he was a pleasant, good- 
looking man who had smiled amiably at everybody, 
had not spilled any eggs a Ia Russe, had not danced 
rock’n’roll, had not written a play, and the entire eve- 
ning had drunk nothing stronger than raspberry 
soda. .. 
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Scandal 


in Hamburg 
ae 


Translated from L’Express (Paris) 


3 August 1961 


THIS WEEK a Robbe-Grillet scandal exploded in 
the world of letters—a scandal whose repercussions 
may prove fatal to the Nouveau Roman (New Novel) 
and whose importance perhaps cannot be assessed for 
years to come. Let us review the facts: The N.R.’s 
spokesman had reserved a seat in the Paris-Tokyo 
plane. This plane fluffed its take-off in Hamburg and 
crashed, breaking into three pieces. Thank God there 
were no victims to mourn and the passengers escaped 
with little more than a bad scare. 

How could this banal news item turn into the most 
serious literary scandal of the post-war period? Be- 
cause Mr. Robbe-Grillet, describing the accident in 
the press, purely and simply wrote up the accident. 
His disciples on earth—whom we managed to join in 
the obscure little place where they were meeting— 
told us that Mr. Alain Robbe-Grillet was not only 
running the risk of being replaced in the Secretariat 
General of the N.R., but that, owing to the gravity of 
his error, the purest elements were considering his ex- 
clusion from the Movement. 

“You can understand our indignation and our deep 
distress,” they declared. ““We trusted our leader. His 
strictness, his loyalty to the cause, put him above 
suspicion. Then what happened to him? His plane 
more or less crashed; he was afraid and wrote about it 
after he was safe. . . Listen to this: “We were about to 
take off. It was then that the airplane suddenlv fell 
back toward the ground and we were thrown from 
our seats. With a hellish roar, the plane left the run- 
way...’ And this: ‘I had never liked airplanes, but now 
I’ve had it. On every take-off I tremble, remembering 
yesterday in Hamburg.’ And this, this is the prize: 
‘I'm afraid my wife’s jewels are lost. . .’” 

According to his disciples, this account is complete- 
ly contrary to all the rules and tenets of the objective 
novel, and Robbe-Grillet is wallowing in the most 
reactionary swamps of subjectivism. “It reeks of 


Balzac!” cried the head of the N.R. Cell in Toulouse. 


The Breton Section, on the other hand, thought it 
smacked of Flaubert. The Militants of the Central 
Auvergne proposed a motion accusing the Secretary 
General of Saganist opportunism. 
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At the next meeting of the Movement, Alain 
Robbe-Grillet intends to read an objective account of 
the event to clear himself. It would begin thus: “It | 
was exactly 1:30 according to the passenger’s Omega | 
(2) wrist watch. The 130-ton plane began its course | 
down the runway. The passenger was dressed in blue, | 
A plastic briefcase of imitation leather was resting on 
his knees. When the plane, destination X, moved 
down the cement runway at a speed of 185 miles per 
hour, the X Field 015 brake system, right wheel, 
jammed. The temperature inside the cabin of the 
plane was 21° Centigrade, outside 23°. The plane, 
following a tangential sideways movement, left the 
cement runway. It broke into three pieces after having | 
plowed a furrow in a beet field. ‘The passenger left the 
plane by the emergency exit. He had to lower his head 
to clear it. He ran through the beets toward the south. | 
east.” And so on. | 

The Corsican and Vosges Federations of the N.R. 
have declared that they would accept no self-criticism } 
now or at any other time. One of the presidents ex- 
plained, “That would be too simple. For fifty years a 
man has been a Republican and a member of the 
Society of the Friends of Free Thought. When he is 
on his deathbed a priest is called. What a trick! Oh, 
no, that would be too simple!” 

If Mr. R-G is condemned at the next meeting of | 
the N.R., he may, after fleeing to Japan and enlisting | 
the support of the I.N.R. (International N.R.), con- | 
template announcing a new literary movement-— | 
namely, pure silence. By this maneuver and even 
though condemned as a heretic, he will have forced 
his enemies, by turning their left flank, to keep silent. 








| 


A Quadros Victim | 


Translated from Manchete (Rio de Janeiro) 


9 September 1961 


THE SADDEST case arising from the President's | 
resignation was that of one of his personal aides who | 
had tried for many months and in every possible way | 
to get an apartment in Brasilia. He finally got one and 
called his wife to tell her to pack, and leave Sao Paulo 
with the furniture and the children. Two hours after | 
he had spoken to his wife, Quadros had resigned. And | 
when our man called Sio Paulo once more, his family 
had left for Brasilia aboard a truck that was carrying 


all its belongings. 
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Official 
Food-taster 


Anatolio Litonjua 


From Philippines Free Press (Manila) 


June 17, 1961 


Philippine Free Press, founded by R. McCulloch 
Dick in 1908, is a weekly with a circulation of over 
100,000 copies. 


ONE OF the strangest occupations in the Philippines 
today is that of being official food-taster for the Presi- 
dent of the Republic. The job is currently handled by 
Lorenzo A. Sunico, chief chemist of the National 
Bureau of Investigation. 

Sunico admits that this side job of his has its droll 
aspects, its peculiar hazards. The work calls for his 
sampling of the food and drinks to be taken by the 
President. He is also required to make thorough 
laboratory tests of the engine fuel to be used in air- 
planes carrying the President on official trips abroad. 

“T feel like a human guinea pig,” Sunico remarks 
in connection with his duty. 

If a crackpot or would-be assassin decides to do a 
Lucrezia Borgia and covertly pours poison into the 
food or drinks intended for the President, Sunico 
stands to get a lethal sample of it. 

The NBI chemist-lawyer’s duties as food-taster in- 
clude also assignments to sample food and beverages 
to be served visiting chiefs of state. He performed the 
stint when President Eisenhower visited the Philip- 
pines last year as official guest of the Philippine 
Government. He worked closely with Ike’s own secu- 
rity force in watching over the food and drinks served 
Ike during his stay here. 

Sunico recalls that an admirer of Ike delivered to 
Malacafiang a huge cake as a gift to the American 
President. ‘The NBI official took one look at the cake 
on the kitchen table, then drew aside the head of 
Fisenhower’s security team to tell him it would be 
better if the beautiful cake remained untouched. The 
T-man agreed. Pre-sampling of the cake was impracti- 
cal because it would have ruined the appearance of 
the goodwill present to Ike. 

When Indonesia President Sukarno made a few 
hours’ stopover at the Manila International Airport 
carly this year, Sunico made tests of the gasoline used 
to refuel Sukarno’s plane. 


| On the occasion of President Garcia’s state visit to 


| 
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Malaya last February, Sunico and his team of chemists 
had a hectic time rushing through the laboratory tests 
of sample fuel for the plane that was to take the Presi- 
dent and his party to Kuala Lumpur. Sunico arrived 
at the airport with the tested sample just before the 
President and his retinue went up the ramp. 

Such precautions are necessary, the NBI official ex- 
plains, because a would-be saboteur could try diluting 
the special high octane gas with low octane fuel or 
stealthily introduce impurities into the fuel tank to 
wreck the plane in flight. 

Of his role as human guinea pig, Sunico recalls an 
occasion when he had a few moments of anxiety after 
sampling the President’s food. ‘The event was Presi- 
dent Garcia’s state visit to Taipei in May of last year. 
Before the President’s departure, Sunico tasted the 


MINO MACCARI IN IL MONDO (ROME): “Don’t behave . 
in the office the way you did on the beach .. .” 


roast beef and other items of the menu for the trip. 

An hour later when the presidential plane was wing- 
ing its way to Taipei, Sunico back home was feeling 
strange pains in the stomach. He thought that some- 
thing was wrong with the food he had sampled and 
was about to make a rush call to Malacafiang to relay 
an alert to the President’s party on flight. But an 
emergency check with his physician showed that 
Sunico was merely suffering from gas pains. 

As chief of the NBI forensics laboratory, Sunico 
with his able team of medico-legal scientists is con- 
fronted with a fascinating variety of criminal cases. 
“But of one thing I am certain,” Sunico says, “we are 
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not a nation of poisoners. There have been occasional 
cases of poisoning on record and they had to do with 
poisoning as a means of self-destruction. Homicide by 
poisoning is a poor second.” 

His office also receives samples of love potions and 
narcotics drugs for chemical analysis in connection 
with police work. He relates a recent case in Tarlac 
where the girl respondent claimed she was criminally 
attacked through the use of deceit. A sample of the 
supposed Chinese aphrodisiac which the girl unwit- 
tingly took with her drinks was taken to the forensics 
laboratory for analysis. 

Since it was the first specimen of the drug to fall 
into the hands of the NBI and no standard tests 
could, therefore, be made, the specimen was fed to a 
monkey. The animal reacted positively, Sunico re- 
ported. 

The laboratory chief himself, “purely in the interest 
of science,” sampled a bar of chocolate candy made in 
Japan which the police suspected was being used by 
local Lotharios in the pursuit of their obsession. 
Asked how he reacted to the aphrodisiac, the middle- 
aged lawyer and chemist replied, “It was a real love 
potion.” 

Sunico takes time out from his stewardship of the 
NBI forensics laboratory to attend conferences abroad 
on medico-legal chemistry. He has made special 
studies of narcotics which he considers as lethal as any 
poison that could be concocted in the laboratory. His 
office has actively participated in the current drive 
against dope addicts. 

His know-how on poisons and love potions makes 
him a popular lecturer on such subjects. At the height 
of the hullabaloo about drugged candies last year, 
Sunico was invited twice to talk before students of a 
local women’s university. His advice boiled down to 
its essentials: Never take candies from strangers. 





Unhappy Indian 
Brides 


Yusuf Nazeer 


From Drum (Johannesburg) 


May 1961 


The Johannesburg Drum edition has a circulation 
of about eighty thousand. This illustrated monthly 
is also published in Nigeria, Ghana and the Federa. 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 


SLAVERY in South Africa was supposed to have 
been abolished in 1834, but outmoded orthodox lays | 
and absurd traditions are condemning many Indian 
girls in the Union today to a life of bondage. 

Indian marriage customs—and particularly atti 
tudes to divorce—are the villains of the piece. 

It works this way: When parents decide that a son 
has reached marriageable age, they start looking round 
for a young girl whom they consider suitable. Mothers, 
grandmothers and aunts go visiting here and there, all 
looking for the right girl—one who has the qualities 
of being a good seamstress, a good cook and (the 








highest attribute! ) having a rich father. A good family 


is also desirable. Then the parents on both sides at | 
tange the marriage. 

Under such a system, personal likes and dislikes 
mean nothing. On some rare occasions, love at firs 
sight takes place between the boy and girl. . . but how 
seldom that does happen! More frequently the young | 
learn mutual love. . . but in the vast majority of cases 
such matches are loveless, and a form of bondage for 
the luckless girl. . 

Divorce for an Indian girl is unthinkable, — 
in as it is with scandal, gossip and embarrassment. No 
Indian divorcee, too, can hope to marry a young man 
again; all she can expect is the possibility of selling 





herself into a new bondage looking after an aged and 


cantankerous husband. 


An old man once summarized the views of ortho- 





dox religion to me. He said: “Divorce shakes the) 
throne of Allah in Heaven. Marriage vows have 4) 
special sanctity even if they were not made with a fret | 
will. Any hardship is preferable to the scandal of| 
divorce. , 

“The younger generation does not really know what 
is best for itself. Too many trashy English films cause 


all the silly ideas. In our father’s time we got married 


as per plan, had children and settled down. Men wot 
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the pants and ruled with the lash. That was the right 
wav. “Today there are all sorts of strange ideas about 
the freedom of women. That is why there is so much 
unhappiness.” 

That was the older generation talking. Now, as a 
reply, hear the story of Fatima, a young girl married 
for three years: 

“When I was 14 I passed my standard six examina- 
tion. My parents decided I was too ‘big’ to run around 
without supervision, so they made me stay at home to 
learn an Indian girl’s most important assets—cook- 
ing, sewing and dressmaking. I also had to read the 
Koran. There was much discipline—the proverb 
‘spare the rod and spoil the child’ is strictly acted 
upon in Indian homes. 

“From the time I was 16, many parents came to 
visit.” They looked at me slyly. Sometimes the visit 
was followed by a family deputation, designed to 
bring the formal proposal. Then it was the turn of my 
family to investigate the prospective bridegroom. One 
little smear found in the record or family of the suitor, 
and he was rejected. 

“Many suitors who at first sight seemed to be com- 
pletely suitable, were later found to be immoral, self- 
ish and imperfect. My parents no doubt did right in 
rejecting these men, but I felt like a chattel. W hv were 
not my personal views even consulted? And the svs- 
tem was not perfect. The final husband they chose 
for me was handsome—but oh, what a heel! 

“I tried my best to love him and make him a good 
wife... but he had no feeling at all for me. He had 
been willing to marry and settle down . .. but not with 
me. He told me: “You're a — cook, Fatima, a good 
housewife, and I like your wavs .. . but the one I love 
is more beautiful than you!” 

“I cried . . . but there was nothing clse I could do. 
Our parents were too strict, ened: and religious to 
allow us to divorce. And there was another problem 
that had to be faced: there had to be a child. Yes, 
unless I conceived and gave birth, wagging tongues 
in our social circle would have made things miserable 
for us and our families. Gossips would have alleged 
that I was barren or that he had insufficient manhood. 

“So I fell pregnant. I had a sneaking hope that my 
condition would help draw us nearer, but how wrong I 
was! He began to have affairs with two other women 
of a different race, both of whom later presented him 
with a child. As for me, each day is an empty sorrow, 
each night a well of loneliness. Were it not for my 
baby son, I would end it all.” 

That was Fatima, a young woman whose life already 
isa tragedy. Not so bad, but more typical, is the tale of 
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Amina, married to a man eight years older than she. 
Listen to what she says: 

“Life is probably wonderful if you’re in love with 
your man. I’m not—and I find life drab and humdrum 
under the same roof day after day with a simple square. 
Sure, he’s a good father and provider; but surely mar- 
riage means more than that? Wives aren’t statues— 
they are warm-blooded, emotional. We crave romance 
and excitement. 

“My marriage? It’s cold, empty and a bore. I wish 
I'd been giv en the chance to choose my own hus- 
band. ... 

Miriam is a divorcee. She was married for eight 
vears, and has two lovely little daughters—and she’s 
only 24 years old now. 

In the early years, she says, her marriage was un- 
exciting but frictionless. Then suddenly her husband 
developed a passion for night life—without her. When 
she protested, he flew into violent rages and beat her. 
Then beating became a habit. One night he yelled at 
her: “I never really loved vou. I was forced into mar- 
riage with you. You’ve been a thorn in my flesh for a 
long time. Why don’t you get the hell out of here and 
leave me alone?” 

This became a constant theme, coupled with beat- 
ings. Miriam reached breaking-point. She ran away to 
her mother. For five weeks she saw and heard nothing 
of her husband. She staved in or, if she went out, it was 
in the company of her mother. 

The rumors began to circulate that Miriam was 
actually seeing other men in the back yard. They were 
lies, and nobody knows how they started—but they did 
enough to damage Miriam’s reputation. They also 
brought about her divorce. Miriam is free today . 
but ... what hope has she of marrying again? 

W hy do Indian girls marry so young? Bossy, ortho- 
dox and hard-headed fathers are to blame. They feel 
that a girl must be married as soon as possible “lest 
they grow old and nobody comes and asks for them.” 
Those who believe this idea also believe that a girl is 
old at 25. 

On the other hand, some Indian fathers try to keep 
their daughters far from “the prying eyes of men.” ‘The 
girls are kept indoors, away from social gatherings . . . 
and nobody has a chance to see them. . 

The cases I have quoted reflect about seventy-five 
percent of Indian marriages today. In the other 
twenty-five percent enlightened and broadminded par- 
ents have decided that their sons and daughters shall 
have the right to choose their own mates. It is a big 
step forward . . . but there is still seventy-five percent 
progress to be made... . 
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"Three, Seven, Ace” 
Tibor Meray 


From Survey (London) 


April-June 1961 


Tibor Meray, a winner of the Kossuth Prize, left 
Hungary after the revolution of 1956 and now re- 
sides in Paris. Together with T. Aczel he is the au- 
thor of The Revolt of the Mind. 

Survey, a quarterly devoted to cultural trends in 
the Soviet bloc, is published on behalf of the Con- 
gress for Cultural Freedom. 


THE REVIEW Novy Mir, in its third number for 
1960, published a story by Vladimir Tendriakov en- 
titled Three, Seven, Ace. Shortly afterwards Pravda 
published an article violently attacking this author 
and his story. Under the heading “Who is being 
accused?” the critic, a certain Lukin, endeavored to 
prove that this well-known novelist instead of blam- 
ing the evil and reactionary forces of the past was 
making war upon the community of Soviet men. 
Were Soviet men incapable, then, of rising above the 
consequences and obsessions of the past? 

We know that when an attack of this kind is 
launched in Pravda it does not represent a personal 
initiative; it is always the result of discussion—some- 
times heated—in the intimate conclaves of the As- 
sociation of Writers; it may even follow upon a 
resolution of the Party. However that may be, ‘Ten- 
driakov’s story, as well as the remonstrance it has 
provoked, prove once again that there is something 
new in the East. It also shows that the ferment in 
Soviet letters which set in immediately after Stalin’s 
death is far from having subsided. It is worth while 
therefore to look more closely at this writer and his 
work and to pay some attention to the discussions 
they have aroused. 

The plot of the story is the simplest. The scene is 
set in the heart of Russia on the banks of an immense 
river that one may suppose to be the Volga. There 
some thirty laborers are living in a small settlement. 
Their work is to deal with the big tree trunks that 
get stranded on the banks or sandshoals as they float 
downstream, to push them out into the current again 
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and send them on their journey to the timber yard, | 

One day the youngest laborer of the gang, Leska | 
Malenkin, saves a certain Nikolai Buchuev from 
drowning. ‘his man is known to no one in the neigh. 
borhood; his papers show beyond a doubt that he is 
vagabond with a criminal record. In spite of this the 
leader of the gang, Sasha Dubinin, takes pity on the 
stranger, brings him right into the little colony and 
gives him work to enable him to subsist. 

At first the vagabond behaves himself well enough; 
but one day he takes an old pack of playing cards from 
the bottom of his knapsack and tempts his comrade; | 
into playing for money. As often happens, the players 
begin with very small stakes; but little by little the 
passion to gamble seizes them, the stakes grow larger 
and Buchuev manages to strip his partners of all that 
they possess. 

From that moment he has only one idea, to get 
away. But to do this he needs papers, and his papers, 
according to custom, are deposited with the gang 
leader Dubinin, who says he will not give them up 
unless the trickster agrees to repav the penniless men { 
their money. At this, Buchuev seizes an ax and 
attacks Dubinin, who kills him in self-defense. 

Dubinin is arrested, and the police search in vain | 
for the money that the victim must have had in his | 
possession. They begin to suspect the gang leader of 
having killed the vagabond in order to rob him, and 
the accused fails to put up a strong defense. 

While this is going on, the young Leska Malen- 
kin—who had rescued the vagabond from the water- 
discovers the money hidden in his own mattress. 
Obviously Buchuev had chosen that hiding place. But 
the young laborer is frightened: will he not be sus | 
pected of complicity? Panic-stricken he ends by 
throwing the money into the river. What will now | 
become of Dubinin? The reader will never know, fot | 
the little novel ends on this note of interrogation. | 

Why should Pravda have reacted so sharply? For | 
after all Tendriakov had set out to portray the passion 
for gambling, and, if he did not succeed as well asa 
Dostoevski, he has at least given proof of genuine | 
talent. On the moral plane, moreover, there is no 1 
doubt that he condemns gambling and the passions 
that it arouses. Several questions at once present 
themselves. 
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First of all, who are these people living in the 
settlement by the river? Why, these are the good, 
brave workers, as simple souls as one could wish to 
see, just like the men you might find in any timber 
yard on the banks of the St. Lawrence or the Amazon. 
And that is just what revolts the official censor. There 
is nothing about them that singles them out as men 
of the vanguard, Soviet men. “They sleep and they 
work, they work and they sleep’—that is how this 
author depicts them. They say, “We have just 
launched another sputnik,” and “A bear has just 
attacked an old woman near Kurenevo,” in the same 
tone of voice. Clearly the former event excites them 
no more than the latter! ‘Their minds are preoccupied 
above all with thoughts of the amount of wages they 
will be paid for their laborious work. One of them 
exclaims: “They have docked us five rubles for one 
meal! And what was it, that meal? Just slops!” 

And the gang leader, this Sasha Dubinin whom they 
arrest at the end of the story, what sort of man is he? 


He never tried to develop a taste for reading; no 
noble passion had ever been kindled in his heart; 
he had made no discovery of a sublime ideal within 
himself. He had never known—or if he had, it was 
only from hearsay and very vaguely—that there have 
been men of such generosity of soul that they have 
consented, for the sake of their fellow men, to die at 
the stake or under torture. The thick walls of under- 
ground prisons did not prevent their voices from 
being heard centuries afterwards. Dubinin began his 
career as a raft pilot, he finished it as head of a 
timber yard; and that was all. 


We would only add that this Dubinin is a worthy 
fellow, good and by no means stupid. The simple 
fact is that he is not the type of the “positive hero” 


of any narrative constructed according to the Zhdanov 
specification. 

Tendriakov’s novel suggests, moreover, that this 
kind of “positive hero” scarcely exists in the Soviet 
Union, or at least is not a common phenomenon. In 
the little towns and lumber yards along the great river, 
the people are living more or less courageously at grips 
with the difficulties of life, and for the most part they 
are people who laugh, weep and are neither better 
nor worse than their compatriots or than the rest of 
mankind. It is these human qualities, common to all 
_ men, that ‘lendriakov tries to show us by his char- 
' acter drawing as well as in the particular events of his 


| whom it is obligatory to present as the central figure 


| story. 
( But this is what the Pravda censors cannot stomach. 
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And so far as we can put ourselves in their place, we 
can understand why. How could they, without a shud- 
der, read such passages as these: 


A stab with a dagger . . . a tale as old as the world. 
... Two men had a quarrel, and there it is... . A 
hundred, two hundred or a thousand years ago, other 
Buchuevs had seized a knife or an ax, compelling an- 
other to do the same. Will it be like this forever? 
Shall we never have done with it? 


“Other Buchuevs” . . . “Shall we never have done 
with it?”—is not this heresy? 

By depicting everyday life under the Soviets just as 
it is in all its reality, is not ‘Tendriakov casting doubt 
upon values in which the official propaganda takes 
more pride, perhaps, than in the sputniks? For he is 
denying, by implication, that Soviet rule has succeed- 
ed in fundamentally transforming man, in modifying 
his soul. 

One might say then of the work of this young Soviet 
writer, Tendriakov, that it exemplifies the classic 
principle discerned by Engels in his analysis of the 
art of Balzac—namely, that the truth of any authentic 
writer breaks the bounds of whatever political doc- 
trines he may profess. We are persuaded that Ten- 
driakov for his part is honestly attached to the Soviet 
regime and even to the Communist Party. All the 
same, when he sits down at his desk to describe the 
lives of the “simple people,” certain truths, both gen- 
eral and particular, flow from his pen. “Who is being 
accused?” demands Pravda, pointing to ‘Tendriakov. 
Why, he is not accusing anyone. He is only describ- 
ing, telling a story. 


The Rumanian Intellectual 
Under Communism 


Petru Dimitriu 


Translated from La Fiera Letteraria (Rome) 


23 July 1961 


The author of this article, the novelist Petru Di- 
mitriu, enjoyed wide acclaim in Rumania, winning 
the State Prize for Literature three times. In 1956 
he was the director of the State Publishing House 
and in 1958 he was made chairman of the Publish- 
ers Committee, a part of the Ministry of Culture. 
He seized the opportunity during a visit to East Ger- 
many to escape to West Berlin, rousing a great 
furor in his native country. He now lives in Paris 
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where his latest book, Rendezvous at the Last Judg- 
ment, has been published by Gallimard. 

Fiera Letteraria is a weekly devoted to arts and 
letters published in Rome and edited by Diego Fab- 
bri, a noted dramatist. 


WHY DOES one become a Communist or why 
does one agree to work with the Communists? And 
why does one stop doing so? A Rumanian intellectual 
might give the following answer, but there is prob- 
ably nothing specifically Rumanian about it—a Pole, 
a Hungarian ora Czech might well say the same thing. 

In 1945 one found oneself naked and defenseless, 
face to face with the Russian occupation and the un- 
leashed energy of a politico-religious sect. We loved 
our country, but this was such a tiny truth compared 
with the gigantic and overwhelming Fact from the 
East. The West was so far away (and just how far 
away was fully revealed for the first time in the case of 
Hungary ). After all, one had to go on living, working, 
creating, rearing a family and continuing to carry on 
one’s scientific or artistic work. 

But the new rulers of the country (“lhe People,” 
as they like to call themselves) seized libraries and 
bookshops, publishing houses and printing works. If 
one happened to be a novelist, as I was, one had either 
to submit to their ideas or keep silent. But then again 
there was the incipient culture of a young nation to 
be created and an almost unwritten literature to pro- 
duce—new, undreamed-of, wondrous and sad stories 
to narrate. What was the poor intellectual to do in 
this case? 

One tried to do one’s duty to one’s own people (the 
real people) and, through one’s people, to humanity 
as well. One tried to tell the stories of one’s nation, 
to reawaken and redeem a small part of humanity from 
the absence of history and from cultural lethargy. 

But this could not be done. One was not allowed to 
do these things. The new sect prescribed that people 
and virtue be completely malleable. Poets and novel- 
ists were ordered to describe the reality desired by the 
new masters, to work on men’s minds, to urge them 
on to the activity required by the new masters, to 
“educate” the people. ... 

Our intellectual, however, with his European cul- 
ture, our skeptic or opportunist or even our believer 
in the economic interpretation of history knows that 
truth does exist. It may sound strange, but one of the 
best ways to know truth and become convinced of its 
existence is to be forced to tell lies. 

Lying is, of course, a harsh word, above all when it 
defines a well-organized, vast and theoretically sys- 
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tematized activity which branches out in every dire. 
tion. Should we use a more polite word— ‘ideology 
perhaps, or “view of life” or “belief”? i 

For me, the truth is humble and prosaic. A new day| 
is dawning; I am unhappy; my best friend is in prison: 
our plant is running at a loss: we have 2,000 manual| 
laborers and 700 clerks who record and transcribe the 
work done by the former. And then come the Part; 
and the press saying that the rosy sun of the future if 
rising, that we are all content, even happy and enthy. 
siastic, that there are no prisons, that industry is groy: 
ing at a heroic pace. We must fight for the success of 
industry. 

We told ourselves: these are only transitional 
phenomena, the birth pangs of a new world. And wel 
would then add: do not forget the backwardness of; 
former times; a process of emancipation is under way. 

No sooner had we consoled ourselves with that illu 
sion, however, than a new wave of terror set in (how, 
many such had there been already?—we had lost| 
count). Friends were arrested, friends committed su‘) 
cide, but you yourself were awarded the Labor Medal, 
given the State Prize and sent into the West on 
propaganda tours. | 

You could look forward to becoming a member of 
the Academy, like the great Sholokov in his own coun: 
try. You were no longer young, old age would soon be 
upon you; you have not written a single book which} 
presents the plain unvarnished and unmutilated truth 
in accord with your own modest, if perhaps limited, 
capacity for understanding. And you realized that 
such an accomplishment would be impossible to 
achieve in the foreseeable future. | 

And so you escaped, taking your country and your} 
friends with you in your heart. You lost everything 7 
order to save at least one thing: truth and reality. In 
this Western world with all its inadequacy, all ts 
( perhaps merely imagined) tiredness and disorder, it’ 
is at least possible to tell the truth with impunity and 
describe reality as one sees it. But at home (a new and 
unexpected achievement of socialist society) your rel | 
atives, children and friends were being persecuted be 
cause you had escaped abroad. . 

gi he Communist revolution, whieh was forced on ws, 
has brought a strange two-faced period in the life of 
our young culture. On the one hand culture is given 
every official encouragement: schooling, art education, 
libraries, cultural centers in factories and villages, 2 
great increase in the number of students, who nov | 
come from much wider strata of the population. ... | 

However, the fruits of all this—the production and ( 
enjoyment of works of art and of culture—generally | 
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are so much subject to control, surveillance, discus- 
sion and exclusively political criteria in their evalua- 
tion that, in the end, cultural life withers and turns 
formal and empty. 

Students, mainly the sons of workers and peasants, 
learn to value scientific truth at the universities and 
to appreciate artistic freedom. ‘This very fact makes 
them the pronounced enemies of socialist realism and 
the so-called dialectical method in science: they come 
to realize that both are mere propaganda and political 
formulae. 

University teachers are periodically subject to 
Marxist and political tests. Creative artists are subject 
to the mistrust and ill-disguised malevolence of the 
Party. Under the present regime a new and lively 
school of novelists appeared; it is clear that it is al- 
ready pining away. 

The two oldest members of the group, Zaharia 
Stancu and George Calinescu, were the authors of 
two great novels—the first appeared in 1948 before 
the “aesthetic censorship” had got completely under 
way, the other in 1954 in the midst of the “thaw.” 
The greatness of the first of those, Barefoot, was rec- 
ognized late and reluctantly; the second, Poor Joan- 
ide, was taken off the mar’ :t—in other words, con- 
fiscated. From then on the two writers published only 
works of lesser significance. The same thing happened 
to two younger authors, Marin Preda and Eugen 
Barbu. ‘Their best books, novels in both cases, ap- 
peared during the “thaw”: The Morometsi Family by 
Preda in 1954 and The Mine by Barbu, both immedi- 
ately removed from the bookshelves. Subsequently 
both authors fell far below the high artistic level of 
their first works. 

Francise Munteanu, a most interesting and lively 
writer who had not yet discovered his real vein, be- 
came a movie producer, while the youngest of the 
group, ‘Titus Popovici, whose novels Stranger (1954) 
and Thirst (1958) enjoyed popular success, seems 
also to have arrived at the limits of his possibilities. 
I myself belong to this new school of novelists (the 
first two named are about sixty years old, the others 
about forty, whereas Popovici is only thirty ) which ap- 
peared around 1948 and unexpectedly disintegrated 
around 1960. My best work, The Boyars, was written 
between 1954 and 1956. I had to become an exile 
to be able to continue to write at all. 

The interference of the State Publishing House, 
the narrow-mindedness of the censorship authorities 
and the explicit or implied injunctions against the 
treatment of certain subjects (no love poetry, no love 
novels, no elegaic or philosophical poetry—Tudor 
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Arghezi’s Song in Praise of Man (1955) was officially 
frowned upon (no still lifes, no nudes )—and this was 
not all. It is certainly true that these methods made 
it impossible to write, paint or compose music, but 
we managed to survive physically if nothing else, and 
hope for another “thaw.” 

However, a new wave of terror erupted in 1958— 
the biggest so far. he orchestra director, Constantin 
Silvestri, and the theater impresario, W. Siegfried, 
had chosen to remain in the West where they were on 
tour. The two great poets Vasile Voiculescu and Jon 
Vinea were arrested, as was the best living Rumanian 
writer, Henriette Yvonne Stahl. The young poets 
Stefan Augustin Doinas, Aurel Covaci and Jon Ca- 
raion; Aurel Martin, the literary critic; Al. O. ‘Teo- 
doreanu, the humorist; Sandu Tudor, the poet and 
newspaper man; Marietta Sadova, the impresario— 
one of the most famous in Rumanian theater—all ar- 
rested. ‘The best music critic of the younger genera- 
tion committed suicide in prison. ‘The widow of the 
literary critic, Eugen Lovinescu, died recently in 
prison. In most cases it was not a question of political 
resistance to the regime: the reason for arrest was 
often for telling political jokes or for being related to 
Rumanians in exile. 

Mental reserve is the only hope for those who are 
not in prison. Their public statements, their support 
of the regime, what they say and do at home or 
abroad, however conformist and disgraceful, may 
mask a mute despair and inner rebellion. Indeed this 
is usually the case. Only one rule of probability is 
valid here: the more gifted the artist, the more un- 
likely it is that he becomes a slave of the regime. 

This rule did not apply before 1958. Since then, 
however, no Rumanian artist has believed in the re- 
gime’s vaunted process of continuous liberalization, 
but at best in alternate “thaw” and terror. More pre- 
cisely, it is still possible to believe (as I myself do) in 
a process of liberalization. But it is developing too 
slowly for a single lifetime. 

The shock brought about by the sudden realiza- 
tion of this truth explains why in 1958 and 1959 six 
of my friends, all intellectuals, committed suicide and 
whv a veritable epidemic of suicides erupted in 1959 
in the university town of Cluj in Transylvania. 

This state of affairs was completely unknown 
abroad—even today nothing is known about it—and 
this makes the despair of those who suffer even more 
terrible. None of us asks the world for armed assist- 
ance. Our liberty is probably not worth a third world 
war. But this is exactly why we need the moral 
support of every intellectual who lives in freedom. 
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HISTORY OF THE CHINESE 
COMMUNIST PARTY 
Kenichi Hatano, Ed. 


Jiji Press, ToKyYo 


Dr. Ueda, the author of the following review, is pro- 
fessor of Oriental diplomatic history at the Univer- 
sity of Tokyo. 


With the gradual consolidation of the Communist 
regime in continental China, the problem of Commu- 
nist China has lately come to assume increasing im- 
portance in international politics. The future develop- 
ment of this entity is a matter of serious concern for 
Japan. In fact it is one of the most urgent problems 
facing this country today. At no time in the past has 
a correct appreciation of Communist China’s real po- 
tential and its future trends been more important for 
Japan than at present. And an unerring judgment on 
these factors is predicated on an exhaustive study of 
the historical background of Communist China’s evo- 
lution and its fundamental characteristics. 

It is a matter for congratulation that at this particu- 
lar juncture this document which provides valuable 
data essential to the study of the history of the Chi- 
nese Communist Party has been republished. The 
publication cannot fail to prove a great asset for Japan. 

Kenichi Hatano, who is responsible for the compila- 
tion of this monumental work, is a graduate of the 
Tung Wen College, Shanghai. First employed by the 
Osaka Asahi Shimbun following his graduation from 
Tung Wen College in 1912, he has consistently spe- 
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cialized in Chinese problems throughout his journal- 
istic career although he changed his affiliations a 
number of times. 

During the early part of his career he was unable, 
as he admits himself, to appreciate correctly the depth 
of the new trend surging in China in those days. 
“Honestly speaking,” he recalls, “I was not able to 
make a correct estimation of the May 30 incident of 
1925.” He learned a lesson from this experience and 
from around 1928 embarked on a serious study of the 








Communist movement in China, devoting himself to | 


a “frantic” search for data necessary for his research. 

Even while the Chinese Communists entrenched 
themselves in the so-called Soviet zone and their pub- 
lications were rarely available, Hatano already realized 
“in the light of the widespread agrarian movement” 


the future potential of the Communist movement. I | 


cannot help paving him my respects for his stupendous 
efforts in collecting and compiling this mass of data 
covering the history of the Chinese Communist Party. 

When Hatano managed to complete the first vol- 
ume early in 1932, however, no publisher was found 
to undertake its publication. It so happened, however, 
that in May that year, Hatano resigned from the Jiji 
Shimpo newspaper and joined the Information De- 
partment of the Foreign Office in an unofficial ca- 
pacity. As a result his collection of data, which he had 
titled “The History of the Chinese Communist 
Party,” came to see the light of day in the form of a 
confidential Foreign Office publication for use as 
reference material. 

Since then up to 1938 the data collected and com- 
piled by Hatano were published in chronological form, 
resulting in a set of seven volumes. Because the book 
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was printed for the use of the Foreign Office with its | 
circulation limited to only 300 or 500 copies at the | 


most, it was rarely made available to the average te- 
searchers of the subject. 


As research on Communist China became popular } 


in the United States after World War II, however, 
Hatano’s work drew the attention of American spe- 


cialists such as Prof. Martin Wilbur of Columbia | 


University and Prof. John K. Fairbank of Harvard 
University. A considerable number of copies are said 
to have been taken to the U'S. It is no wonder that 
students of Chinese communism should have ac 
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claimed the republication of this valuable book, com- 
ing as it has at a time when its value is winning grow- 
ing recognition. 

Starting from the May 4 movement of 1919 the 
book proceeds to the inauguration of the Chinese 
Communist Party in 1921, the northern campaign, 
the Li Li-san course and the Chinese Soviet era and 
ends with the second K.M.T.-C.C.P. cooperation of 
1938. Particularly detailed data are provided for the 
period after 1933. The sixth volume (1936), for ex- 
ample, gives an exhaustive account of the process by 
which the United National Front Against Japan was 
organized. 

Each volume contains almost all the data necessary 
for understanding the history of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party in that particular year such as action 
programs, party constitution, declarations, revolu- 
tions, communiques, speeches and reports as well as 
documents concerning the Comintern and the Chi- 
nese Nationalist Party. With most of the documen- 
tary materials of this period now scattered and lost, 
the book under review stands out as a unique collec- 
tion of inestimable value. 

In addition, Hatano’s work provides not only de- 
tailed commentaries on the documentary materials 
contained therein but also other valuable data under 
headings such as supplements, documents, selections 
from historical materials and personal writings. ‘These 
include memoirs written by ex-members of the Chi- 
nese Communist Party, records about members of 
the Nationalist Party, journalists’ reports on Commu- 
nist areas and profiles of important personalities. Also 
reproduced are relevant writings by Reizo Otsuka. 
The fact that these supplementary references account 
for almost one-half or more of each volume is an out- 
standing feature of this publication. 

Another feature of the publication is the objective 
manner in which Hatano collected and compiled the 
materials in keeping with his conviction that “what 
will prove valuable in later years are not theories but 
data.” This is one of the reasons why this publication 
commands such high estimation even today. 

If I were to make a critical comment on the book, 
I would point out the obscurity of the sources from 
which important materials have been obtained and 
also what appears to me an excessive concentration 
on Communist-Nationalist relations to the neglect of 
relationships with the trends of world history. It is 
gratifying to note that plans are under way to compile, 
as a sequel to this work, another collection of docu- 
mentary materials on the same subject covering the 
period from 1938-1949, It is my hope that these de- 








ficiencies, as I see them, will be corrected in the forth- 
coming publication. 
Dr. Toshio Ueda 


From The Japan Times (‘Tokyo) 


BENEDETTI ITALIANI 
Curzio Malaparte 


Vallecchi FLORENCE 


The following is a review of a book by Curzio Mala- 
parte published after his death. Its title, Benedetti 
italiani, means literally Blessed Italians. However, 
benedetti is so often used ironically that the title 
actually means Damned Italians. The play on words 
also refers to a previous book by Malaparte entitled 
Maladetti toscani, or Damned Tuscans. 

Tallyrand made the remark that “Italy is a geo- 
graphic expression.” It can also be said that the 
word Italian is a demographic expression. As the 
reviewer, Emanuelli, makes quite clear, there are 
Italians, Italians and Italians. 

Enrico Emanuelli is a novelist, essayist and jour- 
nalist whose political and cultural comment ap- 
pears often in La Stampa, Il Mondo, Epoca and 
other weeklies. His novel Uno di New York won the 
important Bagutta Prize in 1960. 


Did you know that the first thing Piedmontese notice 
about a person is his nose? Not because they think 
their own are so handsome but because they consider 
noses very important. Did you know that the first 
thing Ligurians notice about a person are his shoes? 
They nearly always ask where you bought your shoes 
because Ligurians seem to think you bought them in 
Liguria. 

Such extravaganza and trivia are to be found 
throughout Curzio Malaparte’s posthumous Benedet- 
ti italiani. Skimming through it, one’s eye falls on 
such statements as “Piedmontese distrust Italians of 
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other regions, considering them swindlers and lazy 
Levantine types.” 

Piedmontese speak in low voices not because they 
are well-mannered but because they mistrust evervone 
else. Of all Italians they are the most ingenuous but 
they do not know it. On the contrary they consider 
themselves very clever. They consider themselves lib- 
eral but are in fact reactionary. They consider them- 
selves practical with no gift for poetry but they make 
every effort to appear intellectual. They consider 
themselves gruff and sober but in reality are jovial and 
love food and drink. They do possess a virtue—one 
that perhaps they themselves are unaware of: ex- 
tremely secular in spirit they vie with “the Tuscans 
for the honor of havi ing remained secular in a tempes- 
tuous and temporal Italy.” 

The Lombards pretend they are the makers and 
doers, but the makers and doers are really the South- 
erners who migrate to Lombardy: the banks, indus- 
tries and offices of Lombardy are full of Southerners. 
The Lombards consider themselves the only honest 
Italians, but they also think that money can get any- 
thing done. The Lombard disapproves of other Ital- 
ians because “they don’t fully appreciate him.” He 
walks as though he were the only one who knew how 
to walk; “the others are all lazy, they have no desire 
to walk.” 

In the Veneto the voices of the men and women 
have the same timbre and so when they are talking in 
the dark it is impossible to distinguish a man from a 
woman. Venetians make no distinctions between facts 
and feelings or even between the rich and the poor 
because they are always happy with what they have 
and are pleasant to everyone. They are bigots—but 
more “in the way they think than the way they act, 
since they all act alike.” And alone among the Italians 
they know how to smile through tears. 

They twist their mouths when they speak not only 
“because their words are not round but elongated, 
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like rhomboids,” but also because they are miserly by 
nature. They mistrust the sea. Only a few sail (and } 
when they do they make excellent sailors); the ma. | 
jority stays on land: “They are not really concerned | 
with the sea but with what comes from it.” They dis. 
like having to be grateful because “gratitude cost; 
money.” ‘They are people of few words and the fey 
they utter are incomprehensible. They rarely become 
your friends and when they do “you can be sure you 
cannot count on it.” 

Malaparte says a great many other things about 
Italians, and many of his observations contradict one 
another. Though they concern well-known or com- 
monplace things, Malaparte’s skill brings them alive, 
makes them fresh, almost new. At first they seem to 
be severe criticisms dictated by ‘Tuscan petulance (al- 
ways a special sort of petulance), but then Malaparte’s 
talent transforms almost all into admiration because 
in the final tally virtues outnumber defects. 


Malaparte says things in a way that makes you not f 


want to contradict him when you think him wrong 
and makes you not want to agree when you think him 
right. You feel that at times a mere pleasure in words 
directs his hand. 

His tone takes on more assurance in his brief his- 
torico-social accounts, where he sums up the events 
of years in a few lines. But such passages are rare. 

The best example concerns the Piedmont. Accord: 
ing to him, the Piedmont “thought it was liberating 
and annexing Italy—the plebiscite was presented as 
though Italy were being annexed to the Piedmont- 
but instead the Piedmont disappeared as a state.” The 


Piedmont “thought it was the leader of Italy’s rebirth j 


and progress, but it found itself trailing not only Lom- 
bardy but many of the other regions as w ell.” The 
Piedmont ‘ ‘thought it was ruling Italy but found it 
self overwhelmed both in politics and in the bureauc- 
racy by the Southern Italians.” 

The light cast by such Malapartian fireworks il 
luminates clearly but only for an instant and with ur- 
expected shadows. Those who knew Malaparte per | 
sonally can imagine these observations delivered viv | 
voce and can enjoy them as amusing expressions of 
moods, ideas and burlesques. We used to sit oper | 
mouthed, admiring his verve and assurance. We 
would contradict only to please him or for fear that 
his lively talk might end. In order to stay aloft his cov- 
versations required, like gliders, a contrary wind from 
time to time. 

A very illuminating note will allow one to form4 | 
clear idea about the Italian character: “If the Pied 
mont—which is Furopean, Western, the leading Ital 
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ian region and the one most strongly imbued with 
Europeanism—made any mistake it was its failure to 
understand that Italy has always been Eastern. Italian 
history is the history of a “continual, repeated and 
always unsuccessful attempt to make itself European 
and it has always been forced to fall back on and to 
turn to the East.” 

This observation is shot off like a roman candle, 
but I would not dispute it entirely. The basis of our 
customs, our mentality and hence our character is— 
even if indirectly—Oriental. One need only mention 
the relations between the sexes or recall the badly 
interpreted concepts of honor based upon masculine 
superiority to be fully aware of the Oriental presence. 

Amplifying on my own, I would say that our po- 
litical inconstancy, our slowness in accepting legisla- 
tive innovations, our patience under tyranny or in- 
competence, and even our vague sense of fatalism 
summarized in Stellone d'Italia [the Italian equiv- 
alent of “Manifest Destiny” for some and in Divine 
Providence for others all have an Oriental cast. 

And so those who want social reforms and changes 
in customs and in mentality are not struggling against 
a party but against the inconstancy, slowness, patience 
and fatalism rooted in the soul of every Italian, es- 
pecially in the souls of those who would be the first 
to gain from it. A party in power in our country re- 
mains in power for many years. 

When Malaparte says that today “throughout Italy 
there is no trace of moral suffering in the people’s 
faces; the great majority suffer more from material 
than from moral causes,” he points up another of our 
Eastern qualities. 

Those always ready to misrepresent a writer’s inten- 
tion can pretend to be offended. But they should not 
stop at this note of mine. Before they claim they have 
been offended they must read the whole of Benedetti 
italiani so that they may understand how one can 
love one’s compatriots without falling into sentimen- 
tality or adulation. 

Enrico Emanuelli 
Translated from La Stampa (‘Turin) 


THE INEVITABLE COLD WAR 
George Kennan 


Hutchinson LoNDON 


Few people have managed to face the facts of inter- 
national life in this century without self-deception—or 
cynicism. Mr. George Kennan is one of the few. He is 


Book Reviews 


of course a distinguished diplomatist and historian. 
But as this superb history of East-West relations from 
1917 to 1945 reminds us, his greatest quality is a kind 
of tough-minded goodness, a combination of political 
intelligence with an intense awareness of moral am- 
biguities. 

“The picture which I hope I have presented,” he 
says in the last chapter of this book, “is one of an in- 
ternational life in which there is . . . nothing absolute 
in itself: a life in which there is no friendship with- 
out some element of antagonism; no enmity without 
some rudimentary community of interest; no benevo- 
lent intervention which is not also in part an injury; 
no act of recalcitrance, no seeming evil, from which... 
some ‘soul of goodness’ may not be distilled.” 

The message could scarcely come at a more op- 
portune moment. 

In the abstract no one would be likely to challenge 
Mr. Kennan’s stoic doctrines. In practice, however, 
they are less palatable than they look, for they run 
counter to some of our most cherished illusions. Since 
the war the West’s approach to international rela- 
tions has been bedeviled by two opposite errors: the 
error of imagining that the Soviet Union is so wick- 
ed that it should be extirpated; and the error of imagin- 
ing that its apparent wickedness is really our fault and 
could be removed by a more sy mpathetic policy on 
our part. Both errors proceed from the same source: 
the false belief that the cold war is somehow unnat- 
ural and that somewhere—in some act of superhuman 
courage or deft appeasement—there is a magic formula 
for ending it. In fact, as Mr. Kennan makes clear, the 
cold war is not unnatural at all. It is the inevitable 
consequence of the existence of a power dedicated to 
the total destruction of its neighbors’ ways of life; 
and it has been waged in one form or another sincé 
1917. Nor is it anyone’s “fault.” ‘The Allied interven- 
tion in Russia in 1918 and 1919 is often blamed for 
driving the Bolsheviks into their suspicious and in- 
transigent isolation. But Mr. Kennan shows that the 
most the Allied intervention may have done was to 
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intensify the contempt which Lenin already felt 
for the bourgeois West. It did not create it; and it 
made no difference to the fundamental purposes of 
the Soviet State. 

The cold war is in fact the diplomatic expression 
of these fundamental Soviet purposes. From the start 
the Soviet Union was, by its own decision, an outlaw 
State. Just as the Bolsheviks rejected bourgeois mo- 
rality and bourgeois democracy, so they rejected the 
tacit bourgeois convention of an international or- 
der, subscribed to by all civilized States in time of 
peace. Indeed, they implicitly rejected the distinction 
between foreign and domestic policy—and even the 
distinction between peace and war. From their own 
point of view they were right. The conception of an 
international order, a “concert of Europe” or a “Unit- 
ed Nations,” presupposes a fundamental community 
of interests. From that community the Bolsheviks 
had deliberately exiled themselves. Their hand was 
against every man’s; naturally they assumed that every 
man’s hand was against them. 

Thanks in part to this cynical conception of inter- 
national politics, the Soviet Union has only very rare- 
ly followed an adventurous foreign policy. Its long- 
term aims have been totalitarian; its short-term meth- 
ods have been cautious and limited. Unlike the West- 
ern democracies, the Soviet Union has never started 
a war in which its own troops were likely to be in- 
volved against a Power of even approximately equal 
size. Again unlike the Western democracies (to say 
nothing of the Western non-democracies), it has 
never fought a holy war for principle or subordi- 
nated its own security to the claims of ideology. Com- 
munism is to come as the inevitable result of the 
contradictions of capitalism, not as the result of a for- 
cible onslaught by the Soviet Union. Hence it is un- 
necessary as well as dangerous to try to speed the proc- 
ess up too fast; better to sit quiet, fishing in troubled 
waters, in the confident expectation that sooner or 
later the fish are bound to bite. 
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The cold war then is not a short, sharp tussle. It is 
a long-drawn-out struggle, stretching over decade,, 
waged in every part of the globe. From this it follows 


that no single incident in the struggle, no single bat. | 


tlefield or tactical maneuver is crucial. Absolute in- 
security is as great an illusion as absolute s curity, 


Those who fear that the West will be doomed if it | 


recognizes East Germany are as naive as their op- 


posite numbers who believe that the East will change 


its nature if we give up nuclear weapons. The cold 
war cannot be won or lost on a single throw, in Berlin 
or anywhere else. Indeed, the cold war cannot be 
“won” at all—it can only be turned into a hot war, 
which would mean that it had been lost by both sides, 

Yet the Soviet policy has not been as inflexible as 
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this description might suggest. Mr. Kennan does not | 
make the mistake of believing that undeviating pur | 
pose entails unchanging methods. Mr. Khrushchev | 


is certainly closer to Lenin than President Kennedy 


is to Wilson or Mr. Macmillan to Lloyd George. But } 
although the aims of Soviet foreign policy have not | 


changed, the style and mood have changed a great 
deal. These changes, moreover, have followed a sur- 


prisingly consistent pattern. In part, of course, they | 
have merely reflected the changing personalities of the | 


individuals holding power in the Kremlin. Lenin, 
the cosmopolitan revolutionary, might have been 
expected to have a very different conception of for- 
eign policy from that of Stalin, the vindictive and 
suspicious Caucasian brigand. 

But—and this is the most important point—the 
changes in Soviet foreign policy have also reflected 


the changing pattern of Soviet society and the shifting | 


balance of forces within it. When the Bolsheviks 


first came to power, they were so weak that they had 
nothing to lose by adventure. They had no construc: | 


tive achievements to preserve and therefore nothing 
to gain by caution. By all the laws of Marxist science 
they had no right to be in power at all. The prole- 
tariat which they claimed to represent was a tiny m- 
nority. ‘They might at any moment be driven from 
power; and in fact they almost were. For them a for 


ward policy, aimed at stirring up revolutions abroad, | 


was sheer common sense. 

Under the N.E.P. and still more under Stalin, the 
situation changed. The Communists were now build: 
ing up “socialism in one country,” brutally no doubt, 
but on the whole successfully. 
they were, the less they wished to endanger what they 
had built. Mr. Kennan explains the remarkable cav- 
tion of Stalin’s foreign policy by his anxiety to prevent 
foreign Communist parties from coming to power in 


The more successful | 
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their own countries and thus escaping from his own 
personal control. This may be true; but to the layman 
the hypothesis seems unnecessary. Whoever held 
power in the Soviet Union during the nineteen-twen- 
ties and nineteen-thirties would have had to follow an 
essentially Stalinist foreign policy. Stalin himself no 
doubt contributed some individual touches (mostly 
inept); but the broad lines of his policy were dic- 
tated by the facts. 

And Khrushchev? Mr. Kennan’s study ends in 1945. 
If one follows out its implications, however, one con- 
clusion is obvious. Russia has even more to lose now 
than she had under Stalin. The Soviet Communist 
Party is no longer a band of dedicated idealists, as it 
was immediately after the Revolution, nor a gang of 
desperadoes holding down a sullen and resentful pop- 
ulation. It is established, self-confident and bourgeois. 
Its Marxist faith is as firm as ever; philosophy can, 
after all, induce complacency as well as a spirit of 
adventure. 


David Marquand 


Manchester Guardian 
Weekly (Manchester) 


MODERN PRIMITIVES 
Oto Bihalji-Merin 


Thames and Hudson LoNDON 


It had to come, I suppose; a very intense, fat little 
book on naive painters. With Henri Rousseau as the 
grand point of departure and of illumination—or ob- 
fuscation—the naive had sooner or later to be solemnly 
assembled and contrasted with the poverty of “civil- 
ized” vision, and sentimentally discussed in relation 
to the collective soul, the “primal ground of being,” 
“buried instincts” and bridging the gap between the 
visible and invisible,” with attendant psychological 
quotations. 

My first response, after looking through the many 
illustrations, in color and monochrome, was one of 
boredom, then irritation. Naive painters from France, 
Yugoslavia, from Germany, Italy, Russia, Spain and 
everywhere (inside the Western idiom) —all of them 
with only one element in common, their naive, ap- 
proximate, mainly homemade technique, the one 
thing which connects the riffraff of Sunday paint- 
ing—i.e. ninety percent of the painting discussed 
and so well reproduced in this book—with the vision 
of Henri Rousseau, or Louis Vivin, or Mitelli, the 
Italian shoemaker. 


Book Reviews 


Mark rate 





Observations which occur to me are, first, that the 
only naive painter of interest is the one who paints 
inventively and imaginatively in spite of having had 
no technical training, not because of it; second, that 
most naive painters (like most educated painters) 
are bad; third, that one must nail the whopping false- 
hood in the text that “the art of children, of the in- 
sane, and of the naive painter falls outside the con- 
text of historical civilizations.” It doesn’t: it can’t— 
any more than Bernadette’s naive idea of the Ma- 
donna’s appearance could have fallen outside the 
customary image of the Madonna in pietistic frontis- 
pieces of the nineteenth century. 

Every naive painter, like every other painter, sees 
(a) his world, (b) something of other men’s paint- 
ings, or reproduced paintings, of their world; which is 
to say only that painting is painting, and Rousseau 
an exceptional visionary with a good painter’s power 
of making shapes and colors sing together, tran- 
scending his “illiteracy” just as the “literate” painter, 
if he is a good one, transcends the possibly deadening 
influence of his art education. A Rousseau, a Vivin, a 


Mitelli, makes his contribution, and you introduce 


esoteric, irrelevant, wall-eyed falsities the moment 
you attempt to account for the contribution by its 
naivety, which should be a term of circumstantial des- 
cription and not evaluation—though of course our be- 
lated ability to recognize that naive painting may be 
“good” instead of ipso facto “bad” has decently lib- 
erated our sensibilities and brought us nearer a real- 
isation of the nature of art. 

Only three English naive painters are included, 
one of them Alfred Wallis. Of course we have had 
others. But that there are no more than three indif- 
ferent ones on our map should be ascribed less per- 
haps to our critical good sense than to our lack of 
curiosity. 

Geoffrey Grigson 


From The Spectator (London) 
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OPUS DEI REPLIES 


To the Editors: 

In the August 1961 issue of ATLAS 
vou published three articles (“Spain with- 
out Mirages”’; “Priests and Feudal Lords”; 
“Letter from Spain’) that contained 
statements about Opus Dei. Since these 
statements are absolutely false, I am writ- 
ing this letter with the intention of setting 
the record straight. 

Specifically, the statements I refer to, 
give the impression that Opus Dei is a 
political or economic group with some 
particular policies in these matters which 
its members follow or attempt to carry 
out in the public life of Spain. This, how- 
ever, is not the case... . 

Opus Dei is an Association of the 
Faithful of the Catholic Church, a society 
of ordinary citizens who strive to live an 
intense spiritual life by adding the practice 
of the counsels of the Gospel to the pre- 
cepts common to all Christians. The sole 
concern of Opus Dei is that its members 
be good Christians, and it takes care to 
help them spiritually to this end. 

For this reason Opus Dei cannot and 
should not be confused with any political 
movement in any country; it cannot be 
compared with or in any way reduced to 
a political group or party. Our Association 
is of an exclusive religious nature; its aims 
are spiritual and supernatural, not polit- 
ica... 

. .. Opus Dei should not be praised or 


criticized on account of the free opinions 
or activities of any, or even one, of its 
members; certainly it cannot be criticized 
for allowing everyone the full use of his 
freedom as a citizen. If anyone wants to 
understand Opus Dei, let him learn about 
it by its corporate works—all those apos- 
tolic, educational and benevolent activi- 
ties—which are so easily known wherever 
they are found throughout the world. . . . 

I hope that out of justice and sound 
journalism you will make the proper recti- 
fication. 

(VERY REV.) IGNATIUS GRAMUNT 

Washington, D.C. 
ATLAS is glad to publish this statement 
as a matter of interest and sound journal- 
ism. We do not publish it as a “rectifica- 
tion,” since we do not editorially endorse 
any of the widely diverging views we re- 
print from varying and worldwide sources. 


CHINESE NAMES 

Writing to Mr. Tuan in connection 
with his lively ghost-tale-letter which ap- 
peared in September’s “Correspondence,” 
ATLAS inquired how to address him 
properly. He replies: 

. . As to Chinese names, the situation 
is rather complicated. I follow the West- 
ern convention of putting the family name 
last. So Americans and other foreigners 
as a tule address me correctly as “Mr. 
i 

There are of course famous Chinese 


who blandly (with justification) assume? 
that everybody ought to know which ig, 
their family name, and so refuse to con. 
cede to the Western order. Well-known’ 
examples are the philosophers Hu Shih” 
and Fung Yu-lan, the writer Lin Yutang © 
and also the president Chiang Kai-Shek, © 
Most Chinese bow to the Western tra) 
dition (when you are in Rome, etc,),7 
There are also a few prominent Chinese: 
who, in my view, show excessive humili 
ty. They not only follow the Wester, 
order but go so far as to adopt Westem® 
first names; Wellington Koo for instance,” 
and George Yeh, our present ambassador | 
to the court of Kennedy. The last step in 
this capitulation before Western influ’ 
ence is to adopt a name like Charlie Leg? 
and Dorothea Whan, Lee and Whan’ 
being homonyms to Li and Huang. 
YI-FU TUAN 
The University of New Mexico 
Geography Department 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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The following shows the page and sources from 
which the illustrations were gathered. 


243-251 Davm Levine; 263-269 Cato 
Mario GarrusBa; 271-278 V. Onts- 
son; 281 Camera Press-PIX; 285-286 
Bizarre (Paris) March 1960; 288 Hara 
Kiri (Paris) June 1961; 289 Bizarre 
(Paris) June 1961; 293 Nebelspalter 
(Rorschach) 23 August 1961; 298-299 
© Punch (London) 9 August 1961; 
300 Tin Tin Yat Pao (Hong Kong) 23 
July 1961; 305 Rohac (Bratislava); 307 
I] Mondo (Rome) 5 September 1961; 
308 © Punch (London) 24 May 1961; 
314-319 Nebelspalter (Rorschach) 5 
July 1961. 
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N.B. Correction: The September ATLAS cover caption, ““Gandhiism— A Brake on Progress,” should have read “Hinduism, etc." This article is one of a 
current series in Sarita by its editor, who is crusading in this Hindi publication against ideologies which in his opinion weaken his fellow countrymen, 
While he places some of Gandhi's legacy in this category, the particular article we reprinted dealt specifically with Hindu religious influences. 
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This year, 
wish your friends 


a“ Merry Christmas’... 
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